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The Situation In Jordan 


BRITAIN’S POSITION 
By HAROLD MACMILLAN, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Delivered in the House of Commons, London, England, July 17, 1958 


HEN I SPOKE to the House last night I hoped that 

the situation in Jordan, critical and threatening 

though it appeared to be could be held stable for 
a further period. This would at least have allowed the Foreign 
Secretary to complete the consultations about the whole situa- 
tion in the Middle East which he is now having in Washing- 
ton. But evenrs moved too fast. I will tell the House exactly 
what happened. 

It was not until five minutes before I ended my speech in 
the Debate last night that my Private Secretary who was in 
the official box was told that an urgent telegram had arrived 
from Amman. A copy of it decoded in manuscript was given 
to me as I was about to go home with my wife from the 
Debate 

That was the first I heard of this appeal for help and I 
immediately summoned a Cabinet meeting. Because some of 
the Ministers had dispersed from the House this did not in 
fact begin until round 11 o'clock. The Service Ministers and 
the Chiefs of Staff were present. Our final conclusions were 
reached after a discussion of nearly three hours in the course 
of which there were naturally some adjournments and I had 
to make two communications by telephone to Washington. 

I will not repeat the subsequent facts, the nature of the 
appeal and the Government's decision which I have already 
stated to the House earlier today. But I thought that the 
House would like me to give it the latest position, which is 
that following the arrival of a small advance party this morn- 
ing further landings on Amman airfield are now in progress 
and the build up of our assistance is proceeding satisfactorily. 
Initially we are flying in about 2,000 troops of the Paratroop 
Brigade. Meanwhile I am informed that the situation in Jordan 
is quiet. In the light of circumstances we will decide whether 
that number requires increasing. 

As I said to the House yesterday in all these questions of 
great difficulty and gravity it is necessary to consider both 
the legal and moral aspects and also the wisdom of any action 


or inaction. Legally there can be no doubt that we were abso- 
lutely justified in acceding to the Jordanian request. Morally 
I would say that we were bound in honor to go to the help 
of a small and friendly country whom we had helped so much 
in the past. 

I hope that the House will bear with me if I rehearse again 
some of the arguments which I deployed yesterday in the 
different context of Lebanon. The situations are indeed similar 
although not identical. The similarity consists in that in both 
cases legitimate friendly Governments requested military as- 
sistance from their friends so as to enable them to preserve 
the independence and integrity of their countries. In both 
cases these small countries were threatened with aggression 
organized from outside and from the same source in both cases. 

The action amounted to aggression in the most formal 
sense of this word. It is a word which has the sanction of the 
Resolution of the Assembly, No. 308 in the year 1950, which 
runs “the General Assembly, condemning the intervention of 
a state in the internal affairs of another state for the purpose 
of changing its legaliy established government by the threat 
or use of force, solemnly reaffirms that whatever the weapons 
used, any aggression whether committed openly or by foment- 
ing civil strife in the interest of a Foreign Power or otherwise, 
is the gravest of all crimes against peace and security through- 
out the world.” 

What is different in the case of the Lebanon is that the 
subversive forces had brought about a situation approaching 
civil war whereas in Jordan the atmosphere was outwardly 
calm. In the Lebanon the situation had already been brought 
to the notice of the United Nations and the United Nations 
Observer Group was in position, whereas in Jordan no such 
appeal had yet been made. There was one further. difference: 
the threat to the Lebanon was indeed imminent and grave 
but perhaps of a somewhat general character. In Jordan how- 
ever there was precise information of a definite plot whose 
foreign authorities had ordered it into operation today. This 
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HAROLD MACMILLAN 


was the information which the Jordanian Government com- 
municated to us last night and of which we had independent 
corroboration from various sources. When I told the Honorable 
Members yesterday that we had evidence of subversive and 
foreign intervention in the Lebanon, I asked the House to 
accept my word. | think that any Right Honorable Gentleman 
who has held high office will take my word for it. At any rate 
the information which we had has been largely confirmed by 
a broadcast from Bagdad Radio announcing a revolution in 
Jordan. This is what it said: “A revolution has started in Iraq 
and one in the Lebanon and tomorrow another revolution 
will start in Jordan.” It was in the light of all this that we 
had to make our decision last night. What were we to do? 
Appeal to the United Nations?—But that would not have 
stopped a plot so confidently predicted in the Bagdad Radio— 
shrugged our shoulders, passed by and said “well it is not 
our affair.” 

As I said yesterday the temptations to inaction can be 
very great. An appeal to the United Nations is being made 
by the Jordanian Government today asking that the Council 
should immediately consider a complaint by the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan of interference in its domestic affairs by 
the United Arab Republic. We too, in a manner similar to 
that adopted by our American allies, after taking immediate 
emergency action are reporting our action to the United 
Nations and suggesting proposals for the future. The pre- 
liminary discussion will no doubt be taken shortly. 

On moral grounds it seems to me that the position is 
absolutely clear and I hope that it will be clear and accepted 
by the House as a whole. Whatever criticism may be made 
against our action I do not believe that it could be held to 
be either illegal or dishonorable. Of course as I said yesterday 
the difficulties are very great in these decisions. The difficulty 
was not a moral or legal ome, it was a practical one. The 
House will understand the military difficulties of sending 
troops to the aid of a country which has no port immediately 
accessible, ana of supplying them when they are there. 

There is also the obvious doubt to which Honorable Mem- 
bers drew attention yesterday about what the future would 
hold. The argument of convenience in favor of doing nothing 
was certainly very strong and I know that some Honorable 
Members yesterday took the view that military action might 
produce temporary advantage but in the long run would be 
sterile or even positively harmful. But the immediate result 
of refusing this request might well have been the overthrow 
of yet another small and independent country in addition to 
the melancholy list of such states who have suffered this fate 
in our lifetime. With the end of Jordanian independence what 
other countries in the Arab world could have maintained 
their freedom? I do not believe that Honorable Members on 
either side of the House really wish to see a dictatorship es- 
tablished in the name of Arab nationalism and stretching all 
across the broad lands of the Middle East. To help to preserve 
Jordanian independence was perhaps a limited objective but 
there is reason to hope that by achieving this aim we may 
at least reassure the other independent Arab countries and 
states. 

In making this decision the Government were heartened 
by the assurances which I received last night from the United 
States. The Secretary of State assured me that the action 
which we were contemplating would have the full moral sup- 
port of the United States and that he believed it to be right. 
Furthermore the United States undertook, as an earnest of 
their good will and to assist the Jordanian Government to 
combat aggression, to send today a reconnaissance flight over 
Jordan to precede the landing of our troops. What final reply 
will be decided to the similar appeal made to the United States 
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Government by Jordan will no doubt be a subject of discus- 
sion between the Foreign Secretary and the authorities in 
Washington. 

It may be asked and of course this is the question which 
I and my colleagues had to ask ourselves in whose interests 
were we intervening? It may be said, should we nor let this 
revolutionary movement take over Jordan as well as Iraq 
and perhaps other places one after the other and then make 
terms with it? That is the question which we examined fully 
yesterday. It was a question, as I say, of which course was 
prudent and wise. The argument for standing aside and doing 
nothing would be different if these movements were genuine, 
popular and constitutional changes. But this is not a process 
of genuine evolutionary change. It is part of the pattern of 
conspiracy and subversion of which, as I told the House 
yesterday, we have not only evidence but actual experience in 
territories for which we are responsible. 

What the future will be I cannot tell. But I believe that 
it cannot be worse than if we had merely stood aside and 
hoped for the best. We must face the problem as a practical 
and moral one. It is not right to abandon one’s friends in 
times of trouble. It is not right to turn a blind eye to the 
fate of independent nations however small they may be. Of 
course we would have been far better pleased if all this could 
be left, as perhaps it may ultimately, we trust, to the protecting 
hand of the United Nations. Indeed that was the original 
concept of the Security Council with its Military Committee 
and with forces at its command when it was planned to be the 
instrument for preserving the peace of the world and prevent- 
ing things of this kind happening. 

Alas as things are now this is the problem which presents 
itself and which we have to face. If we or other countries do 
not act immediately then it may well be that the United 
Nations can act only too late. Moreover because of the 
experience perhaps of the old League of Nations because of 
the novelty of this great concept which was hammered out 
after the wur there is preserved in the structure of the United 
Nations the old customary right of action in a crisis in self- 
defense. The structure of the Charter preserves the customary 
law by which aid may be given to a nation of the kind which 
I have described and in circumstances of difficulty of which 
we are all well aware. 

I do not believe that either the spirit or the letter of the 
United Nations Charter takes away the customary traditional 
right, and I would add duty, to prevent disasters of this kind. 
If it were so then the United Nations would not be the 
protector of the victim but the condoner of aggression and 
that is surely not what we want it to be. 

A question has been raised about the precise position of 
the Arab Union of the Kingdom of Iraq and the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan. Article 2 of the Agreement of Associa- 
tion makes it clear that each member state of the Union shall 
retain its international status and its existing state of Govern- 
ment. Therefore I should make it clear that it is to the King- 
dom of Jordan that we are sending our help in this time of 
need. 

The Right Honorable Gentleman, the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, very fairly warned me yesterday that I could not assume 
that the Opposition would support the dispatch of British 
troops to Jordan to suppress the revolt in Iraq. That is cer- 
tainly not the purpose of the small force which we have sent. 
It may be argued that by helping at the center the Jordanian 
forces would be released for operations further afield. I can 
only reply that here again whatever the future may bring | 
think that Right Honorable and Honorable Members should 
have regard to the logistical and practical implications involved. 
It may of course be that the Iraqi revolution will fail or that a 
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counter revolution will take place. I do not know. But our 
purpose is simple and clear. It is to prevent the revolution 
from spreading, by this system of conspiracy and aggression, 
to envelop Jordan and the Jordanian Territory and prevent 
its success. 

I must add that in making their request the Jordanian King 
and Government said that they had no intention that the 
British troops should be used to release Jordan forces to 
attack Iraq. That obligation remains with them and it is 
upon this basis that we have decided to send our help. 

Sir, we have not a very long time for a very grave debate 
and I do not think that I have very much to add in any case 
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to what I have said. I have given the House what information 
I have in my possession as to the facts. I have tried to give 
the House a clear picture of why we acted when we took this 
decision last night or in the early hours of this morning. It 
is indeed the most difficult decision that I personally ever 
remember having to take or being asked to take or associated 
with. I do not know whether we shall succeed in our limited 
objective. I cannot predict to the House the future course 
of events. All the same I believe that we had no option in 
what we have done and I am confident in the moral justifica- 
tion of our action. I believe that the House and the country 
will endorse it. 


The Crisis In Lebanon 


OUR DEDICATION TO THE PRINCIPLES OF THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
Delivered over the radio to the American People, Washington, D. C., July 15, 1958 


Middle East. In Iraq a highly organized military blow 

struck down the duly constituted Government and at- 
tempted to put in its place a committee of Army officers. The 
attack was conducted with great brutality. Many of the leading 
personalities were beaten to death or hanged and their bodies 
dragged through the streets. 

At about the some time there was discovered a highly 
organized plot to overthrow the lawful Government of Jordan. 

Warned and alarmed by these developments, President 
Chamoun of Lebanon sent me an urgent plea that the United 
States station some military units in Lebanon to evidence our 
concern for the independence of Lebanon, that little country, 
which itself has for about 2 months been subjected to civil 
strife. This has been actively fomented by Soviet and Cairo 
broadcasts and abetted and aided by substantial amounts of 
arms, money, and personnel infiltrated into Lebanon across 
the Syrian border. 

President Chamoun stated that without an immediate show 
of United States support, the Government of Lebanon would 
be unable to survive against the forces which had been set 
loose in the area. 

The plea of President Chamoun was supported by the unani- 
mous action of the Lebanese Cabinet. 

After giving this plea earnest thought and after taking 
advice from leaders of both the executive and congressional 
branches of the Government, I decided to comply with the 
plea of the Government of Lebanon. A few hours ago a 
battalion of United States Marines landed and took up stations 
in and about the city of Beirut. 

The mission of these forces is to protect American lives— 
there are about 2,500 Americans in Lebanon—and by their 
presence to assist the Government of Lebanon to preserve its 
territorial integrity and political independence. 

The United States does not, of course, intend to replace 
the United Nations which has a primary responsibility to 
maintain international peace and security. We reacted as we 


YY Miate tas. was a day of grave developments in the 


did within a matter of hours because the situation was such - 


that only prompt action would suffice. We have, however, with 
equal promptness moved in the United Nations. This morning 
there was held at our request an emergency meeting of the 


United Nations Security Council. At this meeting we reported © 


the action which we had taken. We stated the reasons therefor. 
We expressed the hope that the United Nations would itself 
take measures which would be adequate to preserve the inde- 


pendence of Lebanon and permit of the early withdrawal of 
the United States forces. 

I should like now to take a few minutes to explain the 
situation in Lebanon. 

Lebanon is a small country, a little less than the size of 
Connecticut, with a population of about 144 million. It has 
always had close and friendly relations with the United States. 
Many of you no doubt have heard of the American University 
at Beirut, which has a distinguished record. Lebanon has been 
a prosperous, peaceful country, thriving on trade largely with 
the West. A little over a year ago there were general elections, 
held in an atmosphere of total calm, which resulted in the 
establishment, by an overwhelming popular vote, of the 
present Parliament for a period of 4 years. The term of the 
President, however, is of a different duration and would 
normally expire next September. The President, Mr. Chamoun, 
has made clear that he does not seek reelection. 

When the attacks on the Government of Lebanon began to 
occur, it took the matter to the United Nations Security 
Council, pointing out that Lebanon was the victim of indirect 
aggression froin without. As a result, the Security Council sent 
observers to Lebanon in the hope of thereby insuring that 
hostile intervention would cease. Secretary General Ham- 
marskjold undertook a mission to the area to reinforce the 
work of the observers. 

We believe that his efforts and those of the United Nations 
observers were helpful. They could not eliminate arms or 
ammunition or remove persons already sent into Lebanon. 
But we believe they did reduce such aid from across the border. 
It seemed last week that the situation was moving toward 
a seam solution which would preserve the integrity of 
Lebanon and end indirect aggression from without. 

Those hopes were, however, dashed by the events of yester- 
day in Iraq and Jordan. These events demonstrate a scope of 
aggressive purpose which tiny Lebanon could not combat 
without further evidence of support. That is why Lebanon's 
request for troops from the United States was made. That is 
why we have responded to that request. 

Some will ask, Does the stationing of some United States 
troops in Lebanon involve any interference in the internal 
affairs of Lebanon? The clear answer is “No.” 

First of all, we have acted at the urgent piea of the Govern- 
ment of Lebanon, a government which has been freely elected 
by the people only a little over a year ago. It is entitled, as 
are we, to join in measures of collective security for self- 
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defense. Such action, the United Nations Charter recognizes, 
is an inherent right. 

In the second place, what we now see in the Middle East 
is the same pattern of conquest with which we became 
familiar during the period of 1945 to 1950. This involves 
taking over a nation by means of indirect aggression; that is, 
under the cover of a fomented civil strife, the purpose is to 
put into domestic control those whose real loyalty is to the 
aggressor. 

It was by such means that the Communists attempted to 
take over Greece in. 1947. That effort was thwarted by the 
Truman doctrine. 

It was by such means that the Communists took over 
Czechoslovakia in 1948. 

It was by such means that the Communists took over the 
mainland of China in 1949. 

It was by such means that the Communists attempted to 
take over Korea and Indo-China, beginning in 1950. 

You will remember at the time of the Korean war that 
the Soviet Government claimed that this was merely a civil 
war, because the only attack was by North Koreans upon 
South Koreans. But all the world knew that the North Koreans 
were armed, equipped and directed from without for the 
purpose of aggression. 

This means of conquest was denounced by the United 
Nations General Assembly when it adopted in November 1950 
its resolution entitled, “Peace Through Deeds.” It thereby 
called upon every nation to refrain from “fomenting civil 
strife in the interest of a foreign power” and denounced such 
action as “the gravest of all crimes against peace and security 
throughout the world.” 

We had hoped that these threats to the peace and to the 
independence and integrity of small nations had come to an 
end. Unhappily, now they reappear. Lebanon was selected 
to become a victim. 

Last year, the Congress of the United States joined with 
the President to declare that “the United States regards as 
vital to the national interest and world peace the preservation 
of the independence and integrity of the nations of the Middle 
East.” 

I believe that the presence of the United States forces now 
being sent to Lebanon will have a stabilizing effect which will 
preserve the independence and integrity of Lebanon. It will 
also afford an increased measure of security to the thousands 
of Americans who reside in Lebanon. 

We know that stability and well-being cannot be achieved 

urely by military measures. The economy of Lebanon has 

n gravely strained by civil strife. Foreign trade and tourist 
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trafic have almost come to a standstill. The United States 
stands ready, under its mutual security program, to cooperate 
with the Government of Lebanon to find ways to restore its 
shattered economy. Thus we shall help to bring back to 
Lebanon a peace which is not merely the absence of fighting 
but the well-being of the people. 

I am well aware of the fact that landing of United States 
troops in Lebanon could have some serious consequences. That 
is why this step was taken only after the most serious con- 
sideration and broad consultation. I have, however, come to 
the sober and clear conclusion that the action taken was 
essential to the welfare of the United States. It was required 
to support the principles of justice and international law upon 
which peace and a stable international order depend. 

That, and that alone, is the purpose of the United States. 
We are not actuated by any hope of material gain or by any 
emotional hostility against any person or any government. Our 
dedication is to the principles of the United Nations Charter 
and to the preservation of the independence of every state. 
That is the basic pledge of the United Nations Charter. 

Yet indirect aggression and violence are being promoted 
in the Near East in clear violation of the provisions of the 
United Nations Charter. 

There can be no peace in the world unless there is fuller 
dedication to the basic principles of the United Nations 
Charter. If ever the United States fails to support these prin- 
ciples the result would be to open the floodgates to direct and 
indirect aggression throughout the world. 

In the 1930's the members of the League of Nations became 
indifferent to direct and indirect aggression in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. The result was to strengthen and stimulate aggres- 
sive forces that made World War II inevitable. 

The United States is determined that that history shall not 
now be repeated. We are hopeful that the action which we 
are taking will preserve the independence of Lebanon and 
check international violations which, if they succeeded, would 
endanger world peace. 

We hope that this result will quickly be attained and that 
our forces can be promptly withdrawn. We must, however, 
be prepared to meet the situation, whatever be the conse- 
quences. We can do so, confident that we strive for a world 
in which nations, be they great or be they small, can preserve 
their independence. We are striving for an ideal which is close 
to the heart of every American and for which in the past 
many Americans have laid down their lives. 

To serve these ideals is also to serve the cause of peace, 
security and well-being, not only for us, but for all men every- 
where. 


Lebanon Asks For Help 


TO PRESERVE INTEGRITY AND INDEPENDENCE 
By HENRY CABOT LODGE, Ambassador of the United States 
Delivered at a meeting of the Security Council of the United Nations, New York City, July 15, 1958 


. difficulties as serious as any in its past history. The 
territorial integrity of Lebanon is increasingly 
threatened by insurrection stimulated and assisted from outside. 
Plots against the Kingdom of Jordan which have become 
evident over the past few months are another sign of serious 
instability in the relations between nations in the Middle East. 
And now comes the overthrow, in an exceptionally. brutal 
and revolting manner, of the legally established Government 


M: PRESIDENT, the Council meets today to confront 


of Iraq. I have just heard this morning, Mr. President, before 
coming over here, of the murder of our esteemed and popular 
colleague here in the United Nations from Iraq—Fayid 
al-Jamali. Only a few weeks ago he was here with us. We 
heard his voice; we rejoiced in his humor; we were heartened 
by his fellowship. Now we learn that he was not only murdered, 
but his body was actually dragged through the streets of 
Baghdad. Decent people throughout the world, wherever they 
may be, will recoil at this monstrosity. 
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In all these circumstances, the President of Lebanon has 
asked, with the unanimous authorization of the Lebanese 
Government, for the help of friendly governments so as to 
preserve Lebanon's integrity and independence. The United 
States has responded positively and affirmatively to this request 
in the light of the need for immediate action, and we wish 
the Security Council to be hereby officially advised of this fact. 
In addition, the United States Government has under active 
consideration economic assistance to help Lebanon revive its 
economy. 

Our purpose in coming to the assistance of Lebanon is 
perfectly clear. As President Eisenhower explained this morn- 
ing, our forces are not there to engage in hostilities of any 
kind, much less to start a war. Their presence is designed for 
the sole purpose of helping the Government of Lebanon at 
its request in its efforts to stabilize the situation brought on 
by these threats from outside until such time as the U. N. can 
take the steps necessary to protect the independence and 
political integrity of Lebanon. They will also afford security 
to the several thousand Americans who reside in that country. 
That, Mr. President, is the total scope and objective of the 
United States assistance. 

Now, I need scarcely say that we are the first to admit 
that the despatch of United States forces to Lebanon, is not 
an ideal way to solve present problems and they will be with- 
drawn as soon as the UN can take over. In fact the United 
States Government hopes that the UN itself will soon be able 
to assume these responsibilities. We intend to consult ‘with 
the Secretary General and with other delegations urgently on 
a resolution to achieve these objectives. Until then the presence 
of United States troops in Lebanon will be a constructive 
contribution to the objectives the Security Council had in 
mind when it passed the June 11 resolution dealing with 
this problem. 

Let me now review the recent history of this situation. A 
little over a month ago the government of Lebanon presented 
a complaint to the Security Council involving “a situation 
arising from the intervention of the United Arab Republic 
in the internal affairs of Lebanon, the continuance of which is 
likely to endanger the maintenance of international peace 
and security.” At that time the various members of the Council 
drew special attention to article 2 (4) of the Charter which 
enjoins all members, and I quote, to “refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or use of force against the 
territorial integrity or political independence of any state.” 
This was one of the fundamental considerations behind the 
resolution which was adopted by the Council on June 11 which 
called for the urgent despatch of an observation group to 
proceed to Lebanon so as to insure that there is no illegal 
infiltration of personnel or supply of arms or other material 
across the Lebanese borders. 

The United Nations observer group has thus far been able 
to achieve only limited success. We hope it will pursue its 
work in the most effective and energetic way possible. Our 
forces are being instructed to cooperate with it and to establish 
liaison immediately upon arrival. 

It helped for a time to reduce interference from across the 
border. 

Now however with the outbreak of the revolt in Iraq, 
the infiltration of arms and personnel into Lebanon from the 
United Arab Republic in an effort to subvert the legally 
constituted Government has suddenly become much more 
alarming. This development, coupled with persistent efforts 
over the past months to subvert the Government of Jordan, 
must be a cause of grave concern. They place in jeopardy the 
independence of Lebanon, and of any Middle Eastern state 
that seeks ro maintain its national integrity free from outside 
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influences and pressures. It is too early to tell what the outcome 
of the revolt in Iraq may be. One thing is clear: the events in 
both Lebanon and Iraq present grave threats to the integrity 
of free and independent countries. 

Observing the course of events in Lebanon and in Iraq, one 
is constrained to conclude that there are powers at work in 
the Middle East seeking, in total disregard for national sov- 
ereignty and independence, to substitute force or threat of 
force for law. If these powers are left unchecked, free to 
pursue their lawless course mankind's age-long quest for peace 
and his search for betterment in the relationship between 
peoples will be checked and the world plunged into anarchy. 
We shall have seen the denial to the people of the Middle 
East of the solemn guaranties written into the U. N. Charter. 
We also know, as does the Government of Lebanon, that 
recent events in the area demonstrate a ruthlessness of aggres- 
sive purpose which tiny Lebanon cannot combat without 
support from other friendly nations. 

We confront here a situation involving outside involvement 
in an internal revolt against the authorities of the legitimate 
Government of Lebanon. Under these conditions a request 
from the Government of Lebanon to another member of the 
United Nations to come to its assistance is entirely consistent 
with the provisions and purposes of the United Nations Char- 
ter. In this situation we are proceeding in accordance with the 
traditional rules of international law, none of which in any way 
inhibit action of the character which the United States is 
undertaking in Lebanon. The United States is acting pursuant 
to what the U. N. Charter regards as an inherent right—the 
right of all nations to, work together to preserve their inde- 
pendence. The Council should take note that United States 
forces went to Lebanon at the specific request of the duly-con- 
stituted Government of Lebanon. Let me also emphasize again 
that these forces will remain there only until the U. N. itself 
is able to assume the necessary responsibilities to ensure the 
continued independence of Lebanon. 

One further factor must be recognized. If the United 
Nations is to succeed in its efforts to maintain international 
peace and security it should support the efforts of a legitimate 
and democratically elected government to protect itself from 
aggression from without, even if that aggression is indirect. 
The U. N. must be particularly alert in protecting the security 
of small states from interference by those whose resources 
and power are larger. This is a principle which has been 
supported here in this very hall in the past and which should 
be supported today regardless of who the offender may be. 

Lebanon is a charter member of the U. N. and has loyally 
contributed to its work over the past decade. It would be un- 
thinkable now to permit the lawfully constituted Government 
of Lebanon to fall prey to outside forces which seek to 
substitute a government which would serve their purposes in 
defiance of the principles of the Charter. 

There can be no hope for peace in the world unless the 
United Nations shows this dedication to the basic principle 
of the Charter. All nations, large and small alike, are entitled 
to have their political independence and territorial integrity 
respected and maintained. If we vacillate with respect to this 
proposition, the result will be to open the floodgates to direct 
and indirect aggression throughout the world. 

The overthrow of another state by subversion and the 
fomenting of internal strife is more difficult for the world to 
combat than is direct military aggression because the foment- 
ing of internal strife is harder to see with your eyes. This is 
not the first time that the United Nations has faced such a 
problem. The United Nations faced such a problem success- 
fully in Greece in 1946 when Soviet sponsored insurrection 
threatened to overwhelm the Greek Government, and the 
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United Nations did so successfully in 1948 when the Com- 
munist coup—unsuccessfully I should say—the United Nations 
did so unsuccessfully in 1948 when a Communist coup was 
perpetrated in Czechoslovakia. The United Nations sought to 
provide means for dealing with such aggressive means in the 
future when in 1949 and in 1950 it adopted the Peace Through 
Deeds resolution of the General Assembly. 

If the Council will forgive a personal look, I recall the 
Peace Through Deeds resolution because I actively worked to 
obtain its adoption the first time I was a member of the 
delegation to the United Nations in 1950. At this time I read 
a paragraph in the statement I made at that time on behalf of 
the United States, and I quote: “The eight-power resolution 
not only reaffirms that when any nation resorts to any aggres- 
sion it is the gravest of all crimes against the peace and security 
of the world, but it also freshens, modernizes, and brings 
up-to-date and makes more complete our concept of aggression 
by specifically including the latest form of aggresison, to wit: 
fomenting civil strife.” 

Let me now quote some of the provisions of this resolution 
which was adopted here in the General Assembly in 1950 
and I quote—it is very short—“Condemning intervention of 
a state in the internal affairs of another state for the purpose 
of changing its legally established government by the threat 
or use of force; one, solemnly reaffirms that whatever the 
weapons used any aggression, whether committed openly or 
by fomenting civil strife in the interests of a foreign power 
or otherwise, is the gravest of all crimes against peace and 
security throughout the world; two, determines for the realiza- 
tion of lasting peace and security that it is indispensable, one, 
that prompt united action be taken to meet aggression wher- 
ever it arises,” and I quote from the resolution of 1950, which 
I submit applies very definitely to the situation which confronts 
us today. Remember, Mr. President, that the Government of 
Lebanon was cOosponsor of this resolution and the present 
Foreign Minister of Lebanon was its spokesman; remember 
that the first representative in the General Assembly to raise 
the issue of subversion and civil strife was the representative 
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of Greece, which was just then overcoming the effects of 
Communist subversion; remember the first language of our 
resolution was introduced on that occasion by the representa- 
tive of Bolivia, and, two, the resolution in final form was 
established between France, Lebanon, Mexico, Netherlands, 
the United Kingdom, United States, Bolivia, and India. 

Remember finally that the resolution condemning the fo- 
menting of civil strife in the interests of a foreign power— 
that is what it is—was adopted by a vote of 50 to 5, the 
Soviet bloc being significantly against it. It is a good thing 
to think about today—and solemnly affirmed any aggression 
which foments civil strife in the interests of a foreign power 
was one of the gravest of all crimes against the peace and 
security throughout the world. The General Assembly clearly 
had in mind just such a situation as that which we face. 

The integrity and independence of a nation is as precious 
when it is attacked from outside by subversion and erosion 
as when it is attacked in the field by military action. 

Mr. President, I conclude and I do so by saying to my 
colleagues in the Security Council to remember this one more 
fact: The members of the League of Nations tolerated direct 
and indirect aggression in Europe, in Asia, and in Africa 
during the 1930's and the tragic result was to strengthen and 
stimulate aggressive forces in such a way that World War II 
became inevitable. The United States, for its part, is deter- 
mined that history shall not now be repeated. We hope and 
believe that the action which we are taking will bring stability 
and that United States forces now being sent into Lebanon at 
the request of its government can be promptly withdrawn. 
We must, however, be prepared to meet the situation whatever 
the consequences may be. 

We strive for a world in which nations, great or small, can 
preserve their independence. This is an ideal which is close 
to the heart of every American, and we believe it is close to 
the hearts of all free men. 

We believe that the action that the United States is now 
taking is consistent with the principles and purposes of the 
United Nations and will promote the cause of world peace. 


Events In The Middle East 
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By RICHARD M. NIXON, Vice President of the United States 
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O MUCH for the economy. Having reported on that, 

I now want to turn to the other issue, which I noted 

from the questions which were asked me when I 

arrived at the — at 1:30 in the morning, is uppermost 
in the public mind. 

I refer, of course, to the striking events, events which may 
have marked a turning point in the struggle between the 
forces of imperialistic communism and the forces of freedom 
—the events which began on Monday of this week when the 
President of the United States ordered American troops into 
Lebanon. 


PRESIDENT HAD RIGHT 
Now I think as far as this audience is concerned, we will 
begin always, all of us, by recognizing that the President had 
the constitutional power to do what he did, and by recog- 
nizing in addition to that that in moving these forces into 


Lebanon, we did so at the request of a constitutionally elected 
president with the unanimous approval of the cabinet of the 
country involved, for two purposes: 

One, to strengthen that government in its efforts to resist 
forces within the country which were stimulated and materially 
assisted by forces outside the country who desired to overthrow 
the duly elected, duly chosen government. 

And in addition to that, the traditional power of the Presi- 
dent to send American forces abroad to protect American 
lives—the 2,500 or so Americans who are living in Lebanon. 

This, of course, is the legal basis for the action. 

But we are not concerned here, of course, with simply the 
legality of the situation. We are concerned about the merits, 
what will happen, what is the future, what are the prospects. 

Was the judgment of the President of the United States, 
and of those of his advisers who support his judgment—was 
his judgment correct? 
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DECISION WAS DIFFICULT 

I'd like to say at the outset as I said at the airport that this 
was a terribly difficult decision. It was not one that was wlack 
or white in all respects. 

As is usual in the international field—and for that matter, 
in the domestic field—there were substantial gray areas in 
which decision makers had to take one course or another— 
either one of which had many elements which appeared to be 
detrimental. 

Having made that obvious admisison, I think it might be 
well to turn to some of the questions that have been raised 
by people who question that decision—questions that have 
been raised honestly, questions that I think should properly 
be raised by Members of the Senate and the House, opinion 
makers like yourself, whenever great decisions are made of 
the United States and the peace of the world. 

The first question is this: Why is it that when President 
Chamoun asked for us to help him, that instead of moving 
United States troops in, we did not immediately take the case 
to the United Nations and ask them to send the necessary 
forces into Lebanon that would give that government the 
stability and the strength that it needed to resist these in- 
digenous forces that were supported by forces outside the 
country? 

The answer is a very practical one—we would have pre- 
ferred to have submitted it to the United Nations. If we had 
thought that submitting it to the United Nations had a reason- 
able chance of meeting the situation, we would have done 
this. 


Wuy UNITED STATES MOVED 

We decided on another course—of submitting it to the 
United Nations but at the same time moving our own forces 
in as the President had requested, and we did so for the 
practical reason that our intelligence information disclosed 
to us that there was a very substantial chance—much more 
than an even chance—that if we did not move quickly 
Lebanon would go the way of Iraq. 

And Jordan, in which the British have moved, would like- 
wise go the way of Iraq. 

It isn’t necessary for me to recount here, and it wouldn't 
be proper for me to disclose the intelligence information 
which bore out this conclusion. 

But I think it is perhaps worthwhile to suggest that when 
violence of the type that we saw in Iraq is indulged in, it is 
contagious. I can testify personally to that effect, because on 
the basis of my travels to South America I can tell you that 
once demonstrations begin, the idea is planted in the minds 
of other people and they become progressively worse as you 
go along. 


SOUTH AMERICAN RIOTS 

Many people have asked me after I returned whether or 
not there was a master plan for demonstrations against Mrs. 
Nixon and myself when we were in South America. 

There were many elements which would indicate that there 
was some sort of overall control. The signs were all the same 
that the students and those who were controlling them were 
the same. The tactics were somewhat the same. 

But on the other hand, I would imagine that what more likely 
happened is that the spontaneity of these demonstrations was 
an element which naturally developed once the news media 
carried the information of one demonstration to another 
country. 

And incidentally, it's interesting to note that the Soviet 
radio carried in Latin America broadcasts constantly reiterating 
over and over again in each of the countries I was to visit 
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that demonstrations had occurred in others. So much for that 
aside. 


WAITING WAS PERILOUS 

In any event, the reason we did not move in the United 
Nations alone, but decided to move simultaneously, was the 
practical one that if we had waited through the discussion 
which must necessarily take place in the United Nations 
before they can take action, it might have been too late. 

The case of Lebanon, and I think too the case of Jordan, 
would have been moot. 

Now a second point which was raised is this—and some 
of the reporters at the airport last night put the question very 
well when they said, “What really is the difference between 
our action in Lebanon, which this administration has under- 
taken, and the British and French and Israeli action in Suez 
which this administration condemned?” 

I will give to you the same explanation, with a little 
elaboration, which I gave to them. 

Most simply stated, the difference between the two situa- 
tions is that the action in Suez was in contravention and viola- 
tion of the United Nations Charter and our action in Lebanon, 
as well as the British action in Jordan, was in accordance with 
the United Nations Charter's article 51, providing for col- 
lective security. 

In Suez we had a situation where the British, the French 
and the Israelis moved across the border with force as an 
instrument of national policy against the will of the nation 
which was invaded. 

Here, the forces of the United States in the one instance 
and the forces of Great Britain in the other, were invited in 
by the duly-constituted government—invited in for the pur- 
pose of dealing with force—force which, it was alleged, might 
prospectively be used to overthrow the governments which 
issued the invitation. 

So this difference, I think, is fairly clear. Turning to another 
one, many people have asked the question, how do you dis- 
tinguish between the situation in Hungary and the situation in 
Lebanon? 

And when you look at these two cases there would appear 
to be considerable similarities—similarities that might be 
somewhat embarrassing to us. Because you remember that at 
the time of Hungary the Soviet Union said “We were invited 
in by the (Janos) Kadar government—invited in for the 
purpose of suppressing the revolt.” 

And, of course, we say we were invited in by the Lebanese 
government. And the British claim, as they of course can, that 
they were invited in by the government of King Hussein. 


UNITED STATES AIM DIFFERENT 

But this is a very great difference which should be pointed 
out. As we go into Lebanon we do not go there for the 
purpose of Tocaleetinn or controlling the government of 
Lebanon or the Lebanese people. We go in there for the 
purpose of helping them to maintain their independence 
and their integrity, rather than to destroy it. 

The Soviet Union went into Hungary for the purpose of 
continuing to maintain the control from Moscow of the puppet 
government in Hungary. And there is another difference 
which bears this out. It is the fact that, in Hungary, the 
Soviet Union moved in and intends to stay. 

As far as we are concerned, we have made it clear from the 
outset that once the United Nations is able to take the action 
and develop the forces which are necessary to maintain stability 
and protect the territorial and governmental integrity of the 
Government of Lebanon, we will get out. And so the difference 
in the two actions I think is rather clear. 
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Another question which has been raised by many people 
who are concerned with our action relates to the general overall 
question of whether we are getting ourselves into the position 
of intervening in what is strictly, in substance, a civil war. 

Now, in examining this situation, we have to realize that 
this is One of the more difficult aspects of the decision which 
we had to make. Because, as we look at the situation in 
Lebanon, for example, you cannot say that those who oppose 
the government of President Chamoun were all Communists. 

You cannot say that they were all Nasserites. You cannot 
say that there were not, in the dissident forces in Lebanon, 
some people who were anti-Nasser, some who were anti- 
Communist, some who opposed the government on other 
grounds. All these factors we have to consider. 

On the other hand, when we have to examine this complaint 
that here we have only a civil war, we again have to look at 
the facts as to how this civil war has been maintained, and 
how it became possible to reach the proportions where the 
President felt—President Chamoun—that he had to have 
outside help to deal with it. 

And here we find a solid block of evidence—125 instances 
of intervention and more that cannot be disclosed because the 
intelligence sources from which we obtained the information 
cannot be revealed—but 125 instances which have been 
publicly revealed in which arms, other war materials were 
poured into Lebanon from across the Syrian border. 

And also, of course, there is no question about the radio 
broadcasts—the propaganda broadcasts which took place both 
from Egypt and from Syria urging on the rebels in Lebanon 
to overthrow the government of President Chamoun. 


Civit WAR FOMENTED 

And so in this instance we would have to agree that there 
is a civil insurrection, a civil war. But it is a civil war which 
has been stimulated and fomented by forces outside the 
country. 

And, putting it in another way, it is a civil war which could 
not have reached the proportions which required outside 
assistance to deal with it unless there had been support from 
the outside. 

Now this relates also to another question. What then does 
the Soviet Union, what do the Communists have to do with 
this? Are we dealing here solely with the question of Arab 
nationalism, a force which could not effectively be resisted in 
the long run, if this were all that were involved and if the 
people felt it deeply, as many of them do. 

Or is there any evidence that the Soviet Union and the 
Communists that they control had a substantial part in creat- 
ing the power within the rebel forces with which we are 
attempting to deal? ’ 

Now in this connection we again can say that had it not 
been for the support militarily that the Soviet Union and the 
Soviet satellites provided for Syria and for Egypt—the United 
Arab Republic—they would not have been able to furnish 
the material support that they have furnished to the rebels. 

Now we note a very interesting thing as I pointed out last 
night to the press. The arms that have flowed across the border 
into Lebanon have not been the Soviet arms, the new ones that 
they obtained from the Communist countries, but they have 
been the old arms from the French that they had previously. 

But this, of course, is no real excuse because what happened 
was that having obtained the new arms they were thus able 
to give up the old. And had they not received the new, they 
could not have given up the old. 

Another fact that should be mentioned is the great speed, 
almost simultaneous action, with which the Soviet Union and 
the Soviet satellites and the Communist Chinese Government 
acted in recognizing the Government of Iraq. 
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INFLUENCE INDIRECT 

This is related to the problem. It certainly indicates, 
as far as Soviet influence is concerned and Communist in- 
fluence, that while it is indirect, while it cannot be directly 
pinpointed, it is there, and without that influence it is unlikely, 
and I think absolutely improbable, that the situations in these 
countries could have developed to the point that they did. 

Another question, however, comes up at this point. I've 
had people ask me, well how can you justify the statements 
that I have just made with regard to intervention from the 
outside in the light of the report from the United Nations 
Commission which went to Lebanon and just a few days ago 
reported that there was no evidence of substantial movements 
across the border from Syria into Lebanon of materials of 
War. 

And the answer there is that the Commission that was sent 
by the United Nations to Lebanon was made up of an out- 
standing group of men, including Mr. Galo Plaza, the former 
President of Ecuador and one of the greatest statesmen in 
the Western Hemisphere. 


U. N. GrouP Is SMALL 

I don’t question at all that as far as their findings were 
concerned they were honestly made, but I think that we have 
to recognize one fact: that they had a relatively small group to 
check the border to see what was happening. But what is more 
important, we also have to recognize that those who were 
moving material across the border naturally would have 
stopped the flow once the United Nations people moved in. 

As President Eisenhower put it at the meeting with the 
legislative leaders when he was asked this question, it was 
somewhat like a small boy throwing a rock at a window. 
While the rock is in flight he folds his arms and says, “I'm 
not doing anything at all.” 

And it was at this point that the U. N. Commission moved 
in. After the arms had flowed in, the U. N. Commission moved 
in and reported that as of that time there was no substantial 
flow. 

Well, so much for these questions that have been raised. 
I would like to turn now to a more fundamental consideration 
—fundamental because I think we all in this room recognize 
that our action and the British action in Lebanon and in 
Jordan, respectively, cannot be a solution of the problems of 
the Middle East. 

It is at best a stopgap. It is at best going to give us the time 
that is needed to attack more basic problems which are respon- 
sible for the tremendously difficult problems with which we 
have had to deal during this past week. 

And in that respect may I say that as far as the action of 
the United States was concerned in this instance we realized 
that it was fraught with great difficulties and that there were 
many strong reasons for not taking it, and because a case could 
be made for the fact that we were dealing here only or 
primarily with Arab nationalism, a force which is not going to 
be stopped simply by sending in armed forces to uphold the 
government. 

We realized, too, that it is at best a temperary expedient to 
send forces from one country into another country to help 
sustain a government unless that government in the long 
run has popular support. 

And this is a difficulty with which we are going to be con- 
fronted in the next few weeks unless the Government of 
President Chamoun and his action in asking us to come in 
does develop the popular support that is needed. 

We realize too that there were other factors of the mideast 
situation, the feeling of the Arab countries with regard to the 
problem of Arab refugees, the complication of the whole 
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problem of Israel and many others too numerous to mention 
on an occasion like this. 


Wuy Dip WE AcT? 

And so then we come to the key question that I referred to 
a moment ago. Why then did we act when there were so 
many other considerations? 

And the answer is that there was no acceptable alternative. 
We've already disposed of the alternative of leaving it alone 
to the United Nations, Let us suppose that we did nothing. 

In my opinion, had we done nothing when President 
Chamoun asked us to come in, our failure to come to the aid 
of a government that had been friendly to the United States, 
more friendly than most of the governments in that area to 
the United States, our failure to do so would have struck fear 
and consternation and probably panic into the hearts of the 
friends of the United States not only in that area, but all 
the way from Morocco on the Atlantic clear over to the 
Pacific area. 


UNITED STATES BACKS FRIENDS 

And it was necessary for the United States in this instance 
to show that when the chips were down even though there 
were risks, the risks of war, we would stand by our friends. 

Also we have to consider the fact that a chain reaction can 
set in. The Iraqi coup takes place. As I pointed out this type 
of violence is contagious. 

If a coup would have taken place then, as we think it 
would have in Jordan and in Lebanon, Morocco, Tunisia, 
Libya, Saudi Arabia, Iran, even Pakistan, all of the govern- 
ments in this vast complex, in these countries, would have 
been in very shaky position. 

And the elements opposed to those Governments might 


have developed the force, even though they were minorities 
within the countries, to bring about a coup. And so our 
alternative under these circumstances, we felt, was to respond 
to the request as we did. 


OLD ARGUMENTS USED 

There is something much more basic, too, in regard to our 
response. And this relates to the contention that this is a civil 
war, and the United States should not become involved in 
anything which is a civil war. 

They said the same thing about Korea—this was a Civil 
war, North Koreans fighting South Koreans. They said the 
same thing about China—Communist Chinese fighting Na- 
tionalist Chinese. They said the same thing about Vietnam— 
Communist Viet Minh fighting Vietnamese. They said the 
same thing about Czechoslovakia—when the co#p Desa over- 
threw the then free Government of Czechoslovakia. 

What do I mean to point up by this analogy? Simply the 
fact that the enemies of freedom—the Communist internation- 
al movement in the world—have developed a new and ex- 
tremely effective way in carrying out their imperialistic designs 
and of taking over countries. They don’t go over borders as the 
imperialists of the past did with their armies. 

They go under them—under them with propaganda and 
over them, far over through the airways as well, under them 
with subversion, and they stimulate and foment in country 
after country the forces that will overthrow the existing 
government. 


FREEDOM CAN BE LOST 
And if a free world is unable and, in addition, lacks the 
will to develop a method for meeting this indirect a jon 
in which governments are overthrown from within ause 
of support from without, the United States will lose its free- 
dom and its independence without ever having the opporvunity 
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—an opportunity we do not want, of course—but without 
ever having the necessity of using the great military power 
which is ours. 

And so here is why I say this may be a turning point in 
history. Here the United States and Great Britain have, in 
effect, said a halt must be called, even if it means risking 
retaliation by the Soviet Union, to this insidious tactic of 
aggression through indirect means. 

Now may I turn finally to more important, in the long run, 
considerations which we must have in mind as we try to work 
ourselves out of this dilemma. 

I've already indicated that this is at best a temporary solu- 
tion, a stopgap. I think we have to realize that deep down in 
the hearts and minds of literally millions of people in the 
Near East and the Far East, in Africa and also even in Latin 
America, is a desire for change. 

They are not satisfied with the status quo. And consequently 
those who come to them supporting their desire for change 
obtain tremendous support within the country—particularly 
in the intellectual areas and communities which can effect the 
overturn of a government and which can stimulate the mob 
violence such as we saw in Iraq. 


REDS PLAY ON FEELINGS 

The Soviet Union has played on this tremendous desire for 
change. They’ have associated themselves in nation after nation 
with those elements that want the change. Actually we know 
the Soviet Union would not bring the kind of change that 
these peoples want. But they do not know this. 

And as far as the United States is concerned our major 
problem in the years ahead is to develop more effectively than 
we have the kind of programs in the information field, in 
the economic assistance field, and in other areas which will 
identify American policy with the aspirations of these peoples. 
What are those aspirations? In this order: first and above all, 
national independence, recognition of their dignity as nations 
and individuals, and their equality; and second, at a much 
lower level—bur still important, economic progress; and 
third, at the lowest level, at this point, individual freedom. 

I don’t need to tell you that there is no question but this 
is what the people of the United States, and the Government 
of the United States, want for ourselves and what we believe 
our policy is designed to provide and encourage for others. 


MESSAGE MISSES 

But this message has not adequately been portrayed to the 
world. And I would say that in the months and years ahead a 
major problem that we have is to move in to this whole area 
of which I have spoken, to move in and deal with the causes 
of the revolts so that we will not be faced with the terrible 
dilemma with which we were faced this week. 

And I think I can sum it up by tying up what I have said 
with your centennial celebration. Centennial is a great day 
in the history of the State. We think of many things, the 
beauty queens, the floats, all the other pleasant things that 
will happen during these 2 weeks. 

But we also think of more serious things. The history of 
our State, the pride in our State. And we think of the tra- 
ditions and culture of our State and our Nation. 


UNITED STATES MUST PROJECT 
We hear a great deal in the world today about the threat of 
the Communist revolution. And we talk about it, as we should. 
But I would suggest that in this world struggle it is necessary 
for us to project ourselves to the peoples of the world, par- 
ticularly to these areas to which I have referred, more ade- 
quately by perhaps talking more about the promise of the 
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American revolution, rather than the threat of the Communist 
revolution. Because I don’t need to tell you that the American 
revolution caught the imagination of the world a hundred- 
and-eighty-odd years ago. 

Because we stood then for independence for nations no 
matter however small, for economic progress and for freedom. 
We stand for the same thing today. 

And our problem in the world is to convince the masses of 
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the people, the intellectuals in all the world, that the United 
States and those with whom we are associated, that we are the 
protagonists of the real, the true revolution, rather than the 
Soviet Union. 

This is our problem and it is one that I can assure you that 
those of us who are in Washington who have responsibilities 
are going to dedicate ourselves to in the months ahead. Thank 
you. 


The Invisible Forces 
Radiating from Nations 


THE IDEALS OF THE UNITED STATES 


By HERBERT HOOVER, Former President of the United States; Special Envoy of the United States as the personal 


representative of President Eisenhower at the Brussels Exposition 


Delivered at the Brussels Exposition, Brussels, Belgium, July 4, 1958 


many nations: It is a high honor for me to come 

here as the special envoy of President Eisenhower. He 
extends his greetings and congratulations and those of the 
American people to the King and people of Belgium for this 
great Exposition. 

This visit also gives me the opportunity to refresh my 
friendship with the Belgian people, which has now lasted 
more than 44 years. Tomorrow I have the privilege of speak- 
ing especially to my friends in Belgium. 

Belgium has organized at this Fair a magnificent portrayal 
of her own achievements and those of many nations. By this 
great Exposition, she may contribute to lessening the tensions 
which haunt the world. 

But magnificent as these exhibits are, they cannot in the 
larger sense visibly portray the invisible forces of govern- 
mental, economic, moral, and spiritual values in the daily 
life of a nation. Nor can exhibits alone show the spread of 
these invisible forces beyond their frontiers. 

Mine has been a long life. In that time I have lived and 
worked among more than fifty nations. I have not visited 
them as a tourist; I have had some part in the lives of their 
peoples. And I can claim some understanding of their prob- 
lems, their ideals, and their aspirations. 

In these troubled times no one can ignore the crises which 
beset the world. But here at this Fair, in this climate of 
friendly competition, criticism of other nations would be 
entirely out of place. 

It is, however, fitting that the representative of a particular 
nation should interpret here the ideals, the aspirations, and 
the way of life of his own people. Such discussion adds to this 
Exposition’s panorama of mankind's progress. 

I am informed that I am speaking tonight over the radio 
and through the press to many nations. 

And in so doing, I remind you that we Americans are de- 
scended from every nation in Europe. Therefore, you have 
some responsibility for these invisible forces radiating from 
my country. ; 

I would be proud if on this occasion, I could contribute a 
mite to the better underestanding of my people. And I would 
be especially happy if I could help the thinking of the on- 
coming youth in the world, who are today groping for light as 
to the future. 

These subjects are the more appropriate for me on this day 


M: CHAIRMAN, honored guests, and my friends in 


which has been set aside by the Exposition to honor the 
independence day of the United States. 


INVISIBLE FORCES FROM AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 


It was on this day, 182 years ago, that our Founding Fathers 
consecrated a new Republic “under the protection of Divine 
Providence.” They dedicated it as a stronghold for the dignity 
of the individual and his rights to religious, economic, social, 
and political liberty under the rule of law. 

But the ideals in a nation do not spring alone from their 
method of government. They spring also from the depths of 
their religious faith, from their pride in country, from their 
trials, from their glories of victory, and from their memories 
of their great leaders. 

No American is so silly as to claim that the rights of man 
to freedom were discovered in the United States on July 4, 
1776. 

Since the dawn of history there has existed in the minds of 
men the longing and the hope for national independence and 
for individual freedom. That spark has many times broken 
through oppression and burst into victorious flame. Tragically, 
it has been crushed not once but many times, and its flame 
has often become ashes. But never has the iron foot of op- 
pression been potent enough to stamp out the living spark in 
the ashes. 

That spark again sprang to flame in the New World— 
never since to be extinguished. It became once more a flame 
that lighted the skies and. all the earth. 


ENDURING GOVERNMENT IN FREE PEOPLE 


One of the problems confronting all free peoples is en- 
during protection of the rights and liberties of men from de- 
structive internal forces which they themselves create. 
During the last century, new and revolutionary discoveries in 
science, great inventions, and the change in social thought 
have brought many problems to free governments. 

I do not need to recall that we have two major methods of 
government among free peoples. The United States adopted a 
method where the executive is separated from the legislative 
powers, and the election of the individual executive and legis- 
lative Officials is for fixed terms. 

The British hold to the parliamentary method which com- 
bines the legislative and administrative powers and their 
officials are periodically subject to election—all at the same 
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time. That method has operated admirably where its base 
rests upon a majority political party. 

But, especially since the First World War, the host of in- 
ternal problems confronting parliamentary government on 
the European continent has resulted in the development of a 
multitude of factional political parties. Their inability to reach 
determined and constructive solutions of their national prob- 
lems has brought a strangling chaos in government. Since the 
First World War fifteen European nations, in despair, have 
turned to dictatorships. And it has been my fate to witness on 
the ground the forces which led to their collapse. 

The American method is not perfect, but for 182 years it 
has sustained stability in our country through every crisis and, 
in the main, brought an orderly progress in the midst of new 
inventions and ideas. 

Perhaps our experience in the separation of executive and 
legislative powers and the election of officials for fixed terms 
has uses for other free men. 


THE WORLD SERVICE OF AMERICAN PRODUCTIVITY 

I have little reason to elaborate here on the success of our 
system of regulated economic freedom. It has built-in im- 
pulses of initiative, energy, ambition, and opportunity. It has 
brought stupendous benefits to the American people. 

But co relate the huge benefits my people have received is 
not my purpose here. The world’s interest is that our produc- 
tivity has created great margins which have enabled us to 
support the freedom of mankind, and to help lift the world’s 
burdens of disaster and poverty. 

At my time of life and because of my experience in many 
nations, I know that far more vital than even economic bless- 
ings are the spiritual and moral impulses and ideals which 
motivate the lives of peoples. 


COMPASSION 

In interpreting the ideals of my country, I must include the 
spirit of compassion towards suffering humanity. It spreads 
from every American home to all mankind. I need only to 
recall the great famines which have inevitably followed these 
two score years of world wars. The American people with 
other nations met these emergencies. But the United States 
carried the major burden. By longer hours of labor they 
stimulated production. They denied themselves food and cloth- 
ing that more than one billion of peoples all over the world 
might have the margins on which to live and hope for a better 
day. 

This spirit of compassion has contributed also to the re- 
habilitation of many millions of children, diseased and de- 
bilitated by famine. Thereby, the world has been saved from 
the political and moral dangers of millions of distorted bodies 
and minds. And this compassion has also been extended to 
Communist Russia. 


SHARING SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY AND INVENTION 

One of the several tests of a nation’s contributions to man- 
kind is its scientific discoveries and the application of these 
discoveries to all human comfort and progress. 

I could recite a long list of such discoveries and inventions 
that my countrymen have contributed to the world. 

And my country in turn has benefitted by the application of 
the great scientific discoveries and inventions of many other 
nations. 

But I am not as much concerned with which nation dis- 
covered or invented what as I am with wider distribution of 
each nation’s discoveries and inventions over the world. There- 
by sweat is taken from the brows of men and women. Their 
hours of !abor are reduced. Their days of leisure are increased. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Their opportunities for recreation and participation in the 
arts and intellectual life are expanded. And above all, scientific 
discovery lifts the burden of poverty everywhere. 

No longer do these discoveries come only from a solitary 
scientist or inventor. They are now more often the product of 
teamwork by many skilled scientists and engineers. 

There is now some cooperation in organization of world- 
wide research. My country desires to see such cooperation ex- 
panded. Thus the march of progress in the world would be 
faster. 


THE ATOM—AND PEACE 


There is one scientific discovery which deeply concerns 
every human being. The theoretical deductions of European 
scientists as to the constitution of the atom were harnessed 
in America into a gigantic source of power. 

It can bring benefits to mankind, and it can be used to 
destroy civilization. 

My countrymen pray daily alongside hundreds of millions 
of other peace-loving people that there should be a real 
disarmament, which will include disarming the atom. 


THE NEED TO CORRECT SOME MISREPRESENTATIONS 


There can be no interpretation of the American way of life 
in its effect upon other nations without reference to the false 
legends, misrepresentations, and vicious propaganda which 
haunt the free world. 

We are often depicted as living under the control of wicked 
men who exploit our economic life through gigantic trusts and 
huge corporations. They are supposed to grind the faces of the 
poor and to exploit other nations. All this ignores the fact 
that our laws for nearly seventy years have prohibited the 
existence of trusts and cartels. In few other nations have the 
fundamentals of fair and open competition been so zealously 
maintained. 

This competition has spurred our industries to adopt every 
labor-saving device. And to create them, there are more than 
5,000 industrial research laboratories that pour out new ideas 
which become open to all the world. 

Insofar as large corporations are concerned, they are the 
property of millions of our people. The largest of them has 
more than 1,500,000 individual stockholders, not one of whom 
owns more than one-thirtieth of one per cent of the corpora- 
tion. 

Another example of this propaganda is that we are infested 
with gigantic individual fortunes which dominate the life of 
our people. 

Any regulated free economic system permits men of ex- 
ceptional ability or luck to accumulate great property. We 
have had a few hundred such accumulations. But our gradu- 
ated taxes rise to ninety per cent of their yearly incomes. And 
up to seventy-seven per cent of their estates are taken by 
taxes when the owner passes on. Thus, most of these accumu- 
lations tend to fade away. 

But these large fortunes have been of profound importance 
to other nations. From them have come many of our great 
educational and scientific institutions, whose beneficent work 
has been extended to all the peoples of the world. One of these 
institutions, through organized research and its world-wide 
application, practically eliminated yellow fever from the who 
earth. : 


THERE Is NO AMERICAN IMPERIALISM 
Probably the greatest misrepresentation of our ideals is that 
wu ait Saegueeaiaipcaindod: cdk--taes- oe. Aili. poets 
imperialism. It would seem that the world might take account 
of the Monroe Doctrine, whereby we have aided our Latin- 
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American neighbors to secure their freedoms. I could also 
recall our giving freedom to Cuba and the Philippines and our 
urging of independence for Puerto Rico. 

Moreover, in the last forty years, invariably at the request 
of nations struggling against oppression or military aggression, 
our sons have fought and died in three great wars. They died 
that more freedom would come to mankind and that the world 
might have a lasting peace. 

Never after victory did we ask for an acre of territory, 
except a few military bases to protect the free nations. We 
have never asked for reparations or economic privileges. On 
the contrary, we made gigantic gifts and loans to aid nations 
in war and reconstruction, including Communist Russia. 

When it was evident that nations could not repay these 
loans, we made no demands for repayment. 

Our people have willingly borne back-breaking taxes in 
these efforts without any hope of returns. And they are today 
continuing this huge burden of taxation to aid in protecting 
the freedom of mankind and to relieve peoples from poverty. 

I would not have believed in the face of this world-wide 
record that peoples with a free press could be imposed upon 
by such propaganda. 

There is no imperialism in either our hearts or our 
government. 


NOR AGGRESSION 
This record of the past century should also prove there is 
no military aggression in the American mind or heart. Truly, 
we maintain an enormous military force. But it is maintained 
solely as a deterrent to attack upon free nations. 


A CAUTION 

It is my hope that this. interpretation of my country may 
aid our friends in free countries to answer this propaganda. 

And I would not be your friend if I did not speak frankly 
now. 

These misrepresentations and this propaganda are inciting 
physical attacks upon American citizens, upon our officials, 
and abuse of our country. They discourage the American 
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people and increase opposition to cooperation with other 
nations in maintaining defense and in aiding relief from 
poverty and want. 

Forty years ago such attitudes contributed to the retreat of 
the American people behind a barbed-wire entanglement 
around the Western Hemisphere. I have little fear of such 
a retreat today. But the danger signal is up. 


AMERICA Has NO WiIsH TO IMPOSE ITs WAY OF LIFE 

At this point I may inject another inerpretation of the 
American people. We have no desire to impose our formula 
of life or method of government upon other nations. We make 
no claim that our system or our people are perfect. As human 
beings are nor usually perfect, we share the domestic im- 
perfections of all free peoples. 

And my countrymen are in constant motion to eradicate 
our failings—and when I am home I have often joined them. 
But the purpose of this address is not our domestic troubles 
but the better understanding of our ideals and aspirations. 


IN CONCLUSION 


At the beginning of this address I stated that I would be 
especially happy if I could help the thinking of the oncoming 
youth in the world who are today groping for light as to the 
future. 

Therefore, I wish in conclusion to address directly you of 
the new generation. I recall to you that a great American 
President pointed out that to assure the progress of civiliza- 
tion and lasting peace, the world must be made “safe for 
democracy.” But the word “democracy” has been so corrupted 
that I would prefer to say to you: 

“We must unceasingly strive by all peaceable means to make 
the world safe for representative government.” 

From representative government alone can come respect 
for your dignity as men and women, your flowering as in- 
dividuals, your right to a rising chance in life, to self-expres- 
sion, and to security from sodden uniformity. 

May God bless you all. 


ARE FREEDOM AND HUMAN DIGNITY BECOMING SECONDARY TO BIOLOGICAL SURVIVAL? 
By MME. CHIANG KAI-SHEK, First Lady of the Republic of China 
Delivered at a Special Convocation, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, July 10, 1958 


members of the University, ladies and gentlemen: 

I deem it a very great privilege to be able to partici- 
pate in this convocation. It is a privilege because not only am | 
given the opportunity to be in your midst but because I am 
transported back to my own college days. How well I remember 
that just prior to receiving our diplomas I felt that my Alma 
Mater, having devoted her best efforts so unstintingly in 
preparing us for the future, was giving us, the prospective 
graduates, her final and formal recognition. The years of 
training had fostered in us sharpened and enquiring minds. 
And we realized that with sharpened and enquiring minds, we 
would have a better grasp of the “cause effect” of ideas, 
events and matters in relation to facts that are contiguous in 
time or place, be they empirical or vicarious. Due to the liberal 
tradition we, the student body, were enabled to study, absorb, 
and digest what appealed to our intellect, and reject what was 
alien to our nature. We were not afraid of new ideas from 
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any quarter, and this is quite the opposite of the intellectual 
conformity which is a must in certain countries today. Like an 
artisan just coming into his own after years of apprenticeship, 
we quaffed deeply from the exhilarating and heady wine of 
exuberance. Graduation meant that here, at last, we had 
equipped ourselves for the trade though perhaps, not with 
the maximum of skill or a full complement of all necessary 
tools, but what we lacked in savoir-faire, we firmly believed, 
could be made up by enthusiasm, self-confidence, and our 
willingness to learn. Such was the elan and self-assurance of 
youth. Looking back, all this simplicity, if not entire naivete, 
is memorable on the voyage towards self-discovery. 

“From what I know, I feel that college students of today, 
in many ways, appear more mature and adult than we were. 
For one thing they do not go in so much for the foofaraw 
and robust practical jokes so often associated with college life. 
Many eminent scientists of today in various fields of endeavor 
are young men, in their late twenties or early thirties. This 
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points to the significant fact that to have reached maturity of 
mind and peak of faculty they must have first absorbed and 
digested thoroughly those connected theories, ideas, and facts 
relative to their line of work prior to making their great 
contributions. 

“Responsible youth today in schools share fewer, and to a 
lesser degree, of the many illusions about the world that people 
of my generation entertained. Life has become nearly all 
earnest and all serious. Now, why is it so? I think we can 
attribute it largely to the mental attitude today towards educa- 
tion which in turn affects and influences the making of the 
man. With all due respect for the great strides education has 
made in the direction of technological progress I feel 
nevertheless that certain present trends have created a crisis 
which is quite undesirable. Let me quote here Mr. Stanley Bald- 
win who in addressing the fifth congress of the universities of 
the British Empire on July 14, 1936, said: “Political freedom, 
freedom of thought is essential to the maintenance and 
progress of democracy.” In my day, education served as an 
instrument whereby man was brought to know more of him- 
self and his own measure, in relation to his world, through 
books both literary and scientific, discussions both formal and 
informal, as well as an acquaintanceship with drama, painting 
and sculpture, in short, what is known as culture. Education, 
in the last two decades, in trying to keep pace with or surpass 
the scientific war developments, first of Germany, and now of 
Communist Russia, has become a frenzied attempt to express 
itself only in the physical, chemical, mechanistic and electronic 
sense. 


PRESENT IMBALANCE OF EMPHASIS DANGEROUS 

There is nothing wrong in giving every encouragement 
and support to scientific advancement so that we will not be 
deluged by the enemy, but must education be propagandistic, 
stereotyped, and stultifying? If the mind is to remain fertile 
and plastic, conditions which come into being only from un- 
harried and unhurried thinking in the quest of immutable 
values, it must avoid uniformity. The present imbalance of 
emphasis, I am afraid, has colored the ‘intellectual elysium of 
a whole generation.’ 

William Penn in 1699 wrote ‘Much reading is an oppres- 
sion of the mind, and extinguishes the natural candle which 
is the reason of so many senseless scholars in the world.’ Here 
he was undoubtedly talking of the abstractly bookish in the 
more sterile sense. But what seems to me to be even more 
dangerous, as I have pointed out, is “uniformity” leading to 
petrification of the intellect brought about by certain ideolo- 
gies. Because of the basic liberal tradition in our thinking, any 
social theory which poses as the highest order of knowledge 
and action has almost a fatal fascination for all of us. I would 
venture further to say that the humanity in us would be less 
than perfect were we to understand nothing but ourselves; 
on the other hand, it would be equally imperfect were we 
to understand everything but ourselves. 

“There is no doubt that the ideas and ideals of communal 
good per se have much to recommend in themselves. Com- 
munism denies the existence of God and robs from God the 
many humanitarian tenets and teachings of Christianity. The 
Communists preempt unto themselves God's first light of 
sense and the last light of reason. Forsooth Communism seems 
to excite the imagination of what human beings rightfully 
aspire to be. But in truth it negates with violence these very 
same aspirations. One need but recall East Germany, Poland 
and Hungary, and the more recent Communist riotings and 
Opposition to the parliamentary proceedings of the Fourth 
Republic of France. 

“The most recent example of Communist savagery and 
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perfidy was of course the execution of Imre Nagy, Premier 
of Hungary, at the time of the heroic uprising. Inveigled out 
of sanctuary from the Yugoslav Embassy by a pledge of safe 
conduct, he was promptly arrested and imprisoned; and then 
only secretly executed, thus capping an overt breach of faith 
with murder. 

“Our efforts to study and understand Marxian-Leninism 
through reason are efforts to understand the mind insofar as 
it applies to reason, and naturally reason adjudges nothing 
unto itself excepting that which conduces to understanding. 
The mind, in the sense of the intellect, is the most wonderful 
endowment in nature, for to any thinking person he cannot 
conceive what the body is without the mind and the healthy 
mind reacts categorically to all attempts at coercion. 

“This does not mean that the liberal tradition of education 
with which we come into contact, direct or indirect, does not 
have its drawbacks and weaknesses. In point of fact they are 
the fissures in the democratic armour. Democracy, as we have 
it, is composed of all hues and shades of opinion that cannot 
be galvanized quickly into action unless it is tangibly attacked 
at full throttle. Because it is slow to attain total vision, it is 
often at a disadvantage initially. Moreover, the open mind 
possesses no real certitude of views unless it acquires ideas and 
opinions through the process of true reasoning and beliefs. 
The horrors of present-day war technology have become so up- 
permost and central to the mind that freedom and values of 
human dignity which we were taught to cherish above all 
else have begun to be secondary to biological survival. 

“A concrete case in point is the view entertained by some 
present-day eminent men who opine that although disarma- 
ment by the free world will probably bring Communist 
domination, that domination is preferable to the prospect of 
a nuclear and hydrogen war. The fifty mile march staged in 
protest of nuclear tests, to Britain’s atomic research center at 
Aldermaston, is another example of what I mean. 


SAYS “SUPINE DOCILITY” A BIT OF SURPRISE 


“This incivism and supine docility was, 1 admit, a bit of a 
surprise. In saying that domination is preferable to nuclear 
war, it is quite clear that this is an attempt to take refuge 
behind the thought that since the free world is not the aggres- 
sor and since the free world wants peace at any price, and 
since Soviet Russia capitalizes on the slogan of peace, we: 
should avail ourselves of the opportunity given by Soviet 
Russia by preparing the ground for our capitulation to Com- 
munism. It is tantamount to telling ourselves that, in the 
hierarchy of human values, we regard biological survival to 
be above all else, and that to exist even on sufferance as beasts 
of burden is preferable to struggling as human beings. This 
sluggish reasoning attributed to the Oriental mind has often 
been pointed out as the cause of the self-inflicted degradation 
in human dignity. 

“By permitting an instrumentalist approach to Communism, 
which ignores the paramount issue of basic right and wrong, 
we are allowing the mind to become diverted through weav- 
ing a web of specious argument about means of survival. But, 
were we to pause and consider, the leaders of Communism 
today, both big and small, are really arch-conservatives of 
yesterday since they not only do not defend the true norms 
of the standards of good society they profess, but are actually 
behaving in the opposite manner. This conduct, emanating 
from the brain waves of those whose sole concern is for a 
particular group—the Communists, who, after all, comprise 
but a trifling minority in any country,—gives no decent basis 
for a common weal. 

“Communism in action merely has the interest of the new 
ruling class in mind as Milovan Djilas, the author of The 
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New Class, and many other Communist-inclined writers over 
the years have shown. Standards of morals and politics have 
been flouted and abused in every age by the rich and the 
powerful whereas in the Communist countries the abuse of 
power is exclusively exercised by the executives, the bureau- 
crats, the cadres and their fellow travellers. 


COMMUNIST IDEAS MADE BY THE VERY Top FEw 


“From an intellectual standpoint, it must not be denied that 
Communism in certain aspects is an application of intelligence 
with both depth and breadth. It pictures the universe as an 
assemblage of the material governed by the laws of nature. 
As applied to man this turgid and extremely materialistic 
version of human beings has attracted and inspired many 
well-meaning men and women to be fired with evangelical 
zeal to remake the world and man in the light of dialectic 
materialism. They are misled by the belief that Communism 
is the only answer. What Communism actually does is + 
present its own brand of rationalization and it precludes 
rationalism as you and I understand it—let alone tolerate it. 
Gradually having been unmasked as the prophet cum savior, it 
purports to give us an account of the sort of political, economic 
and sociological world we are in and then assumes that it 
has the eternal answers to,all the problems of the world. In 
reality it is giving us Only a partial picture of the whole, and 
diverting our attention from facets it does not wish us to 
dwell on. It is barren and uncreative in that political thinking 
of the liberal tradition of one shade or another permits the 
mind to generate ideas from ideas, whereas Communist ideas 
are made in Moscow by the very top few and passed down the 
echelons. Any departure is revisionism and that is equivalent 
to apostasy in the middle ages that led to excommunication. 

“Once no new thought is introduced into the mind while 
revolving around its ready-made little circle of ‘canned’ 
thoughts and ideas, it stands to reason that impartial and 
creative thinking becomes atrophied. This results in the 
gradual annihilation of intellectual courage and produces 
moral cowardice. It is a tragedy that some powerful minds 
have allowed themselves to be enmeshed in arguments over 
means such as relaxation of tension, appeasement and finally 
slavery-better-than-annihilation, grovelling in the hopeless 
hope that life would be spared them. 

“These intellectuals faced with portentous facts lend them- 
selves to sequacious reasOning and in time to self-hypnosis. 
Without realizing it, these intellectuals are astoundingly 
enough letting others do their thinking for them—indeed a 
Sharp departure from their very stock-in-trade. They confuse 
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the need for peace with survival at any cost. They nullify and 
perhaps unwittingly desecrate the principle of human dignity 
which has been the motivating force against tyranny. They are 
ignoring the fact that if total darkness should fall upon the 
world, it would be they who have made the Communist con- 
quest possible by destroying the will to fight. They would be 
achieving what Communist imperialism could never have 
hoped to achieve if the will to stand firm had been kept high. 
The Kremlin leaders, in their way, are versatile beings. 

“For example, the Kremlin condemned Yugoslavia as ‘im- 
perialist tools’ and ‘shameless traitors’ for trading with and 
receiving aid from the United States while in the next moment 
the Soviet Premier himself proposed trade on a gigantic scale 
with the United States and even went so far as to ask for a 
huge dollar loan. 


“COMMUNISM Is MOVING TOWARD ITS OWN DOOM” 


“They coo like doves to the world-at-large posing as 
champions of peace, endlessly talking of peace but, at the 
same time, with cunning patience, obstructing in the United 
Nations and wherever possible any truly constructive measures 
for peace! They preach and exhort the ‘comrades’ of inter- 
national Communism to violence while at home and in the 
satellite countries they wield without compunction the heavy 
knout on the backs of the ruled. Wholesale liquidations are 
now going on in both the Russian and Chinese Communist- 
controlled lands in the forms of slave labor and outright 
massacres, the magnitude of which even surpasses the barbaric 
and systematic extermination of the Jews by Hitler, for the 
simple reason that there are many more millions of people 
under their heel. 

“I have dwelt at some length on Communist methods which 
to the faint-hearted justify the defeatist views of the so-called 
realists of today. Fighting Communism appears to them to be 
but rear-guard action against the inevitable; and they have 
come to believe that total spiritual and physical surrender is 
the better part of valor. But I believe otherwise, for Com- 
munism is in conflict with our ethical experiences and is 
moving toward its own doom. In fact, anti-Communism runs 
deepest wherever it is under the Communist yoke. 

“Upon the shoulders of you, the youth of today, largely lie 
the responsibility and potential leadership of the immediate 
future; it is you who will make the history of the next genera- 
tion, and it is the youth of tomorrow who will continue 
where you leave off. I would earnestly urge that you ask your- 
selves whether you are reconciled to selling your own physical 
and intellectual birthright and whether you have the right to 
sell that of posterity.” 


The Conflict Moves To A Climax 


OUR BASIC PROBLEM IS NOT MISSILES; IT IS MEN 
By WALTER H. JUDD, Congressman from Minnesota 


Delivered at the Comr’encement Exercises, North Central College, Naperville, Illimois, June 8, 1958 


here with the graduating class and be honored, as you 
will be honored today, by receiving a degree which 
makes us proud fellow-alumni of North Central Cellege. 

No one will deny that the world into which you go as you 
leave this college today is'in the midst of one of the most 
critical periods in all its history. We are living in a sort of 
twilight zone between the end of one era of life on this 


P=: YEARS AGO it was my great privilege to stand 


planet and the beginning of another. What kind of era is 
the new one to be? 

That will depend on the outcome of the fierce warfare that 
is going on all around the globe. It is a conflict that we did 
not choose and do not like, but which we cannot escape or 
wish away. 

It is a conflict of arms. That is why the House of Representa- 
tives last Wednesday unanimously voted almost $41 billion for 
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our defense budget. And that is why on Thursday we voted 
not to reduce your taxes, burdensome and oppressive as they 
are. The military threat is the gravest in our history. 

It is also a conflict of economic systems. Which will crack 
up first under the strain? 

It is also a conflict of educational systems. Which will 
produce not only the smartest, but the toughest minds? 

It is a conflict of wills. Which will work the hardest? 

It is a conflict of philosophies of life, rwo totally different 
ways of looking at things. 

Most basically of all, it is a conflict of religious faiths. One 
teaches men to love God; and out of that comes, little by little, 
love for men. The other teaches men to hate God; and in- 
evitably that leads to hatred of men. 

Who is better equipped than you to help determine the 
outcome? Who is better equipped to understand, and assist 
others to understand, the nature of the problems we face? Who 
is so well prepared to help work out solutions to the problems 
and to mold the attitudes and actions of our people accord- 
ingly—as are you who today depart from these beloved halls 
to go into all fields of endeavor in all parts of the earth, 
sensitive, but strong; eager, but trained and disciplined; ideal- 
istic, but practical. 

Let us look at the situation you face today. It is plain that 
the world conflict is moving to a climax, as all conflicts eventu- 
ally do. Wars, including cold wars, do not go on forever. 
One day something happens which reveals that one side. has 
been losing ground and the other gaining. Unless that trend 
is reversed quickly, it proceeds at an increasingly rapid rate. 
Events of the last 2 years have revealed that the Communist 
side has been steadily gaining in ways that will not permit 
further indifference on the part of any in America if we want 
to remain free and to continue to have Christian colleges like 
this, in which new generations can search for and teach truth 
without fear or favor. 

If we look carefully at the overall global picture, I think 
we will see that the explosions of these postwar years, as far 
back as Greece and Korea, and more recently in Hungary, the 
Suez, Algeria, Indonesia, all have been merely the latest mani- 
festations in new places of certain fundamental forces that 
have been at work all along. There have been three basic 
trends, all of which have progressed much further than we, 
on the whole, have realized. 

The first is a shift in the basic power relationships in the 
world—from West to East, from the North Atlantic area, 
around which western civilization has been developing for 
some 500 years, back to the Middle East and Far East—where 
the greatest empires and centers of power have been through 
most of man’s history. 

Ir was we of the West who produced this power shift. 
Some 400 or 500 years ago western man began to open his 
heart to at least the humanizing influences = new religion 
which had come out of Asia. It tamed him somewhat. Some 
of the things his tough, barbarian ancestors had done, he 
couldn't do any more. The Christian religion developed in him 
a sense of dignity, a sense of importance. There was a God; he 
was God's child. 

Ir also gave western man a faith that with God's help, it 
was possible for him to do something about the bad conditions 
into which he was born. So, he worked hard for himself and 
improved his life. 

Ir also developed in him a conscience more sensitive to 
human need. So he worked hard for others, too, and improved 
society. Our own country represents perhaps the peak of this 
process 

Then what did he do? Naturally, he began to take to other 
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peoples all over the world the ideas and values that had proved 
so beneficial to himself and his society. 

I was one of the missionaries who did that. I suspect that 
most of us didn’t understand how revolutionary was the thing 
we were doing. We knew we were helping individuals (the 
persons who came into our clinics, schools, and churches), 
but the way in which we were changing the world, I think 
most of us did nor fully realize. 

I remember a Cabinet member some years ago saying 
before one of our committees, “Somehow we've got to find 
ways to stabilize the world of unrest east of Suez.” Well, I 
suppose we are the ones who ought to find some way to 
stabilize it, since we are the ones who unstabilized it. 

Conditions had been pretty stable there for centuries. It 
was we of the West who woke the sleeping dragon. We gave 
it our ideas and values; and then we gave it our powers and 
our weapons. Now many are taken aback by what we ourselves 
were largely instrumental in creating. They are astonished, 
even dismayed, at what happens when Christian ideas and 
values are taken to people who haven't known them before. 
What did they expect? 

Those who have been underdogs, who have been treated 
as natives, just are not going to accept such an inferior status 
any longer. They have been taught by us in the West that they 
don’t have to remain in a given caste just because they were 
born in that caste, able to hope for a better life only in some 
future reincarnation. They have been taught by us that they 
do not have to accept poverty, ignorance, disease, and degra- 
dation just because they were born where those conditions 
existed. They, too, are children of God. They, too, can change 
their circumstances, improve their conditions. They are de- 
termined to achieve equality of status, to be treated with 
dignity as equal human beings. 

All this means that the time has come when we of 
the Christian West have got to be willing to join hands with 
these newly awakened millions and work together with them 
to solve our common problems; or else we have got to scrap 
our Christian consciences and the restraints and decencies we 
have been developing in the West for several hundred years, 
and destroy ruthlessly whoever rises to challenge us. 

We have got to be good enough to cooperate; or else 
savage enough to dominate. 

We have got to be better Christians than we have ever been, 
or else no Christians at all. 

While this shift in the power relationships of the world 
was taking place, without the West quite realizing it, a second 
movement or trend was developing, directed by the Com- 
munists—a shift from faith in gradual processes to faith in 
violent revolutionary processes. 

When I was under the Communists in China for 8 months 
in 1930, and associated with them again for 5 months in 
1937-38, they used to tell me about what is called by us their 
theory or dogma. They call it a law. They believe that a 
hundred years ago, as Karl Marx pored over the history books 
in the library of the British Museum, he discerned a pattern, 
discovered a law, just as Newton, when the apple hit him 
on the head, is supposed in a flash of imsight to have per- 
ceived the law of gravity. He did not invent it; it had been 
there for quite some time. He was merely the first to discover 
and formulate it. It was in the very nature of the universe. 
Therefore, people accepted it. 

So the Communists say that Karl Marx, in his study of 
history, perceived a consistent pattern which he announced 
as the law by which societies develop, It isn’t the that 
you and I have believed in—the process of aadit: dated. 
the leaven theory. That was certainly the process Jesus believed 
in. The great religious leaders of history have all believed in 
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the leaven theory. Each began with a few disciples, gave them 
his ideas and then sent them out to chang@ society, as leaven 
gradually permeates and changes the character of a lump of 
dough. Certainly our public school system—and this Christian 
college—were founded on the leaven theory. 

But Karl Marx said it isn’t valid; that history will not 
support it. He said that societies do not develop by gradual 
change, they develop by a series of violent explosions— 
revolutions. After centuries without much change, somebody 
gets an idea or thesis and pushes ahead. The status quo opposes 
—antithesis. Pressure builds up until it becomes irresistible 
and the explosion takes place—violence, bloodshed, destruc- 
tion. Hungary and the Arab world are the latest illustrations, 
Rome was an earlier one, Greece a still earlier one. A nation 
or Civilization is laid waste, but out of it comes, they say, a 
synthesis. A new stake is driven down. Man moves ahead. 

I never knew a Communist who didn’t believe to the depths 
of his soul that it is historically inevitable that communism 
will win. As Khrushchev said, “You will find that history is 
on our side. We will bury you.” They're sure it is going to 
win, and the hard fact is, it has been winning. 

Why has it been winning? Because it is, in fact, a law, an 
inevitable historical trend? No, I don’t believe that for a 
moment. Bulganin gave the true reason. He said in a famous 
speech 2 years ago, “People ask us: How does it come that 
communism is making such spectacular gains? The answer 
is very simple. Millions of people are working for com- 
munism. 

Why, of course. Whenever any people anywhere has had 
such dedication to an ideal, a cause, a theory, or even a 
political dogma, if you wish, that they were willing to work 
for it with all their might, something happened. 

Last fall a Chicago friend sent me a copy of a little book 
called, They Signed For Us. It is just a thumbnail sketch of the 
56 men who signed our Declaration of Independence. They 
had written, “For the support of this Declaration, we pledge 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor.” I did not realize 
how terribly many of them did suffer—and their families. I 
did not know how many who were very rich, wound up very 
poor. And not one of them recanted. They paid a price, but 
they won. Freedom was on the march because they were 
willing to work for it. 

But we, in our day, are not working for any such cause 
with all our might. We certainly are not trying to conquer the 
world, as the Communists are. But we are also not trying very 
hard to change the world, to transform the world, to win the 
world. We just want to enjoy the world. Why won't the Com- 
munists be nice, go away and leave us alone in our comfort? 
But victory goes to those who care enough to work. 

The gains of communism—especially since sputnik—have 
made us belatedly examine one of our pet beliefs. Many in 
this country have felt that we did not need to worry about 
Communism. It would, of course, fail because it regiments the 
human mind; and the regimented mind will not be creative. 
Men will not invent or progress, will not think originally, 
except in an atmosphere of freedom of inquiry, academic free- 
dom, etc. You have heard that; so have I. It was a nice theory; 
it allowed us to relax. 

But I was trained as a scientist. When we have a plain 
fact that cannot be explained by a theory, we have to re-ex- 
amine the theory. The indisputable fact is that the Communist 
mind has been extraordinarily creative—has left us behind 
in the very fields where we seemed to think we were destined 
to remain forever supreme. 

Well, maybe it isn’t just freedom, as many have assumed, 
that releases the creative capacities and energies in human 
minds and spirits, challenges them, inspires them. Maybe it's 
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enthusiasm, or—a better word—dedication, that gives power. 
The cause, no matter how good, doesn’t win unless people will 
work for it with all their hearts and minds, and souls, and 
strength. 

Things would look pretty hopeless if we stopped here, 
wouldn’t they? Fortunately, we don’t need to stop here. For 
about this time a third major trend became apparent in the 
world. It, too, had been developing for a considerable time, 
but people had not recognized it. The basic urge of men to 
be free was stirring mightily once more—not so much in 
areas of liberty, but where men had been enslaved. 

We should have recognized this developing trend earlier. 
We should have seen it in Korea when we captured some 
20,000 indoctrinated Chinese Communists, and gave them 
a chance to vote, the first people in the world who have had 
such a chance after being under communism. How did they 
vote? For communism? No. Some in the West were enamored 
of it and talked about its supposed benefits to the Chinese 
people, but the Chinese with first-hand experience knew better. 
Seventy-four per cent of the soldiers voted not to go back, 
even to their families in Communist China. They voted to go 
to exile on Formosa rather than return to what was being sold 
to us as almost Utopia on the China mainland. That vote 
should have told everyone the true story, but most didn’t 
heed it. 

We should have seen it in Berlin in 1953, when workers 
rose up with bare hands against the tanks of what called itself 
a “workers’ government.” That should have ended the myth 
that communism is beneficial to people, that it helps and is 
supported by the common man. Instead, by his own action, the 
common man proved that communism was against his 
interests and was being rejected by him, but the West still 
slumbered. 

One of our supposedly great experts on communism said 
2 years ago, “There is a finality, for better or worse,” about 
the Communist conquest of Eastern Europe. And a lot of our 
people went along with him. We must be practical, they said. 
We must be realistic and accept that fact. 

But was it a fact? Within about 6 weeks a lot of unarmed 
common people marched down a street in Poznan, Poland, 
crying, “Give us bread—and freedom too.” They proved that 
the supposed expert wasn’t a realist. He was just a defeatist 
He had lost faith both in God and in man. He didn’t believe, 
and many others of us haven't really believed, that the urge 
of man to be free can be and will be stronger than the tyrant’s 
sword, or even than his police state, if only we don’t betray 
that urge by building up the tyrant in the vain notion that 
somehow that may give us freedom and peace and security in 
our time. 

The growing urge toward freedom came to a climax a 
year ago last fall in Hungary. Foolish thing, that revolt? Yes, 
just as foolish as for some country farmers on a green at 
Lexington to stand up against the finest professional soldiers 
of the 18th century—but it was those farmers at Lexington, 
and by the rude bridge that arched the flood at Concord, who 
fired the shot heard around the world and made possibie this 
freedom which we enjoy today without realizing how great a 
price was paid for it, or what discipline and dedication and 
willingness to work for it are necessary if our heritage is to be 
preserved and fulfilled and shared around the world. 

The Communists understood the significance of the revolt 
in Hungary of people against tyranny better than we did. At 
first they were almost in a panic in the Kremlin, as we've 
learned from several sources. They cringed and pulled back. 

And then, in certainly one of the most tragic coincidences 
of history, at the very moment when communism was revealed 
to be losing in Europe—much weaker than realized—certain 
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nations of the free world started an action at Suez that re- 
vealed that it also was much weaker than realized, that the 
free world, too, was beginning to splinter. The Communists 
promptly moved back into Hungary. 

That brought us to the showdown. The Communists were 
losing in Europe; the free world was losing in Asia and Africa. 
The $64,000 question of our time became: Which would 
disintegrate the faster? Or, to turn it around, which—the 
Communist world or the free world—could pull itself together 
the faster and the more solidly? 

Well, it is a year and a half later and we know the answer 
thus far. The Communist world has made more headway since 
Hungary in pulling itself together than the free world has. 

At the United Nations General Assembly where I served 
for 3 months last fall as one of our American delegates, it 
became clear that the Soviets were operating on about 4 main 
convictions. 

First, they are not afraid of anything from without. They 
know the United States will not attack them. 

Second, they are genuinely afraid of unrest and uprisings 
within. They learned the lesson of Hungary. They know that 
they have to win the whole world quickly, including the 
United States, or this growing urge for freedom at home will 
cause them to lose the whole world, including the Soviet 
Union. 

Third, in order to win the world, they must break the hopes 
and the will to resist of the 900 million people behind the 
[ron Curtain. 

And fourth, they know they cannot accomplish that by 
force or tricks or deception; they may fool outsiders but they 
cannot fool the people under them. Their only hope is to 
persuade or beguile or lull or intimidate the free world, par- 
ticularly the United States, into abandoning the captive peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Every proposal they have made in the last year is designed 
to get us to do that. If they can get us to accept what Khrush- 
chev calls the historic changes, to negotiate on the basis of 
the status quo of today, discussing everything except the free- 
dom of enslaved peoples, it can only break the hearts of the 
people behind the Iron Curtain. Will we fall for the blandish- 
ments in the belief there can be lasting peace for us while 
one-third of God's children are enslaved? 

The crisis we are in is not a test of our power as a nation. 
It is a test of our character. It is a test of our steadfastness. 

If anything alarms me, it is not the dedication of our 
enemies to their faith; it is the failure of so many in our 
country to have faith in our faith. 

Do we really believe it is possible to change the world by 
changing men—the leaven process? Are we willing to 
work, work, work for our faith—to toil the way the Com- 
munists have worked all these years for theirs? Such dedication 
is the secret of their success. Only similar commitment will 
Rive us success. 

We have not done too well thus far. When the Communists, 
after Hungary, went to work for dear life, we of the West 
hesitated; we groped for the old and familiar; we tried to 
hang on to “business and politics as usual.” We want peace 
so badly that we are in danger of losing it, and our freedom, 
too. 

We have been caught in a series of moral dilemmas. In 
a sense, they are a credit to us; but unresolved they have kept 
us almost paralyzed, while the Communists, not troubled by 
Christian consciences, have forged ahead. 

One dilemma is this: How do Christian people deal suc- 
cessfully with unprincipled persons without becoming like 
them? The Chinese say that in wars adversaries tend to ex- 
change vices. In order to defeat the enemy, we are tempted to 
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adopt his methods, to fight fire with fire. But why resist him if 
we are to become Mke him in the process? 

Another dilemma: How do honest people deal successfully 
with lying words? Take the term “peacefull coexistence.” To 
us it means peace. But peace requires a genuine settlement. 
Peaceful coexistence means to them only that while we are 
the stronger we should allow them to coexist peacefully until 
they can become the stronger. Then they can impose their 
will on us. To them peaceful coexistence means peaceful sub- 
mission by us. 

We want peace; they want conquest. We want to end the 
struggle; they intend to win it. 

Does this mean that we should refuse to talk with them? 
Not at all. Jesus talked even with the Devil, but He did not 
give in to him and He did not prolong or resume the con- 
versation after it was clear the adversary’s objective was not 
agreement, but deception. 

Still another: If we don’t spend more and more for arms, 
we invite insecurity and disaster; if we do spend more and 
more, we invite inflation and disaster. What are we to do? 

How can we hope to remain free with one-third of God's 
children enslaved? Yet how can we help them if we weaken 
ourselves at home? 

Again, we say we want nothing but liberty and justice for 
all—and that is true. But some say we must not advocate 
liberty and justice for all, because that would be interfering 
in the internal affairs of Communist countries and might 
provoke people there into the very war which we want to 
prevent, a war that might not win liberty and justice for the 
oppressed peoples, and might instead destroy our own. Yet, 
if we don’t stand openly and everlastingly for liberty and 
justice for all, how can we ask or expect God to help us 
preserve our own? 

Well, what shall we do in such a situation? 

First of all, we have to wake up to the character and magni- 
tude of the threat we face and to the fact that we in America 
and our Christian values and institutions are its primary 
targets. 

Second, we have to work with discipline and determination 
to build strength here at home—military strength, economic 
strength, moral strength. I have no doubt we can do these if 
we will. 

Third, we must prevent the Communists winning any more 
victories. No one fails when he is winning. I urge you to test 
every proposal from whatever source by this simple question: 
If we were to take this course, would it strengthen or weaken 
the oppressed? Anything that builds up the oppressors or 
weakens the will to resist of the oppressed must be opposed. 

This is why we cannot resume or expand trade with Com- 
munist countries. It would make stronger the oppressors. 

That is why we must resist the admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations. It would be a smashing diplo- 
matic victory for the oppressors. Nothing can be so valuable 
to the tyrant just now as to be accepted into respectable society. 
How can the weak resist if the strong accept? It breaks their 
hearts behind the Iron Curtain whenever the big, strong 
nations do anything that increases the prestige, influence, 
power of the tyrants whom the oppressed peoples are doing 
their best to weaken and pull down from within. 

These steps are essential, but they are not enough. We must 
also, fourth, find more effective ways to strengthen and aid all 
who are striving to remain free or to become free. Our 
Government can help other governments—and it must. 
But we've also got to reach other peoples. It’s what people 
think that counts in the end. 

And that is why in addition to better-managed Government 
aid programs abroad, we have to continue in other countries, 
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yes, expand, the missionary programs of the church, and the 
efforts there of private charitable agencies. They give meaning 
to, put heart and soul into, the Government programs which, 
by their very nature and the nature of Government regulations, 
have to be somewhat rigid and impersonal and suspect. 

Governments impress people with their power; seldom do 
they win people's hearts. 

All around the world we have agencies like International 
Cooperation Administration. They administer, but seldom do 
they minister. But it is ministry that the people of the world 
need most. That has to come through persons who go, not 
because a government sends them, but only because they care 
so deeply about human beings who are in need, and who also 
are God's children, 

As citizens we must support our Government's programs 
abroad, while trying to make them more effective. Not bigger, 
but better. Some of you will find your place in such Govern- 
ment programs. But in addition, we must, as Christians, be 
willing to support more generously the voluntary programs 
which minister to human beings for no other reason than 
human sympathy. Many of you, I hope, will want to work in 
them. 

In the end it is the Christian church and Christian people 
that must be the leaven working in the world to change its 
character, to transform it. 

Our basic problem is not missiles; it is men. It is the char- 
acter of those who control the missiles, men who deny the 
existence of moral values, men who reject moral judgments, 
men who scorn moral restraints. 
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The problem is, what can and will change the human heart? 
The best answer, the only answer I know, the Christian Gospel. 

In short, our greatest need is to recapture a faith in our own 
Christian faith, at least equal to the faith the Communists 
have in theirs. You and I are never again going to be able to 
relax until the Communist conspiracy fades or changes, gives 
up its program of world conquest. It can never do that until 
it ceases to be Communist. And it cannot cease to be Com- 
munist until those who belong to it cease to be Communists. 
The way to change communism is to change Communists; 
that is, to change men; and that is the business of the Christian 
religion and the Christian college. 

Surely God did not bring our beloved country to its position 
of unprecedented influence and power in the world for no great 
purpose. Surely He expects and has a right to call you at the 
beginning of this new chapter in your lives, and all of us in 
this hour of crisis, to rise to the occasion, to be worthy in- 
struments of His will that all men should be free. 


He hath sounded forth the trumpet 
Which shali never call retreat. 
He is sifting out the hearts of men 

Before His judgment seat. 


O be swift, my soul, to answer Him; 
Be jubilant, my feet; 
Our God is marching on. 


God bless you as you go with Him. 


Law and Government 


THE UNDERLYING CONCEPT OR PHILOSOPHY OF OUR LAW 
By MARY H. DONLON, Judge, United States Customs Court 


Delivered at the Commencement Exercises of the College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, New York, June 2, 1958 


Rochelle. In all those years, I am told, there has not 

previously been any woman speaker at the Commence- 
ment exercises of this distinguished college for women. I 
am not so ardent a feminist as to advocate that there should 
be only women Commencement speakers, but yet neither am 
I one to think that only the men are qualified as such. It is 
unfortunate for me—perhaps also unfortunate for you—that 
in this break with tradition here at New Rochelle, it is I 
who stand before you today as your speaker. I accept the as- 
signment humbly. 

All over America, last week and this week and next week, 
the young men and women of the Class of 1958 are partici- 
pating in their commencement exercises on hundreds of college 
and university campuses. Families and friends will gather, 
as they are gathered here, each attracted, as by a magnet, by 
love of some special one among the graduates. At each of 
these hundreds of commencements there will be, inevitably, a 
commencement speaker. The graduates possibly experience, 
or so I am told, some distaste for this feature of the program, 
bur it is a time-honored tradition to have a commencement 
speaker. So here I am! And there you are! 

There are several reasons, I suppose, why commencement 
programs feature a speaker, and also why that speaker is 
usually someone from the world outside the campus. That out- 
side world is the world into which young graduates are about 
to enter. As you presently step down from this platform, with 
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the well-earned diploma in your hand and degree letters to 
wear with your name, you will leave behind forever these 
precious girlhood years of college. Now you are taking your 
rightful place as an adult in the world beyond this campus. To 
that end, and for this day, all your life has been preparation. A 
speaker from the world of affairs and action into which you 
are now entering, presumably is supposed to know something 
that may be worth the telling, of what it is really like out 
there. 

There is another function of the commencement speaker. 
That is to speak for the commencement audience to you, and 
to speak to them in your behalf. 

There is no one else on the commencement program to 
tell you, publicly, what each of you already knows in your 
heart, that your father and mother, your sisters, brothers, 
aunts and uncles, cousins and friends, perhaps your fiance, are 
here today in tribute to you. They come to honor you and your 
achievements in this College. They come with hearts that 
fairly burst with pride and love. Tears will well up in their 
eyes as they greet you after these ceremonies. Those tears will 
say, more poignantly than any words could, their devotion to 
you and their fond hopes for your future years. 

Your debt today is considerable. Of this I do not need to 
remind you, for you know it. There are so many to whom 
each one among you owes so much. 

To your parents, who cherished you in the familiar intimacy 
of the family and created a home for your childhood and 
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adolescent years. They it is whose faith in you and unfaltering 
support have made possible your becoming one of a privileged 
minority. You are a college-educated woman. 

To your many teachers, those in earlier schools before you 
came to the College of New Rochelle, and also your devoted 
teachers on this campus. 

To Mother President, and to the many Ursuline nuns whose 
holy lives, in the tradition of the Founder, St. Angela, are 
dedicated to the education of young women. 

To your pastor at home and to your spiritual adviser during 
college years. 

To numerous benefactors of this college, for the most part 
unknown to you, whose generosity has made it possible for 
this college to receive you and to educate you. 

To His Eminence and his predecessors over the more than 
half-century during which this college has been pursuing its 
appointed tasks, who have counselled and guided and cherished 
this institution. 

To those of your creditors who are present, I express for 
you the gratitude which you feel to them for all that they have 
done for you. 

You are indebted, also, to your country, to those who 
founded it, and to the American people and their political 
leaders who, thus far, have maintained here a great free 
nation. Yours is the priceless privilege of American citizen- 
ship. It is a privilege for which millions of unfortunate people 
today would gladly trade their dearest possessions. 

I do not have to remind you how greatly indebted each 
one of us is to God for the native gifts with which we are 
endowed, for our faith, and for His constant loving care. 

All these are obligations no one of us can ever hope fully 
to repay. But we can try. We ought to try. Indeed, we have 
the obligation to try. In olden times there was a phrase that 
expressed the obligation of the privileged. “Noblesse oblige” 
means, literally, “nobility obligates.” This expression was used 
to denote the obligation to society of persons of high rank or 
special place. As Americans, as Catholics, as women, as college 
graduates, yours is a very special place of high rank in today’s 
world. Your obligations are correspondingly great. 

You are now about to assume your adult responsibilities. 
Whar will you do with the talents your education has culti- 
vated? How will you express your Catholicity, your American 
ideals of free citizenship, your womanly instincts and values? 
What will be your contribution to the maintaining of the 
American freedoms which you have inherited? 

Many of you—probably most of you—soon or at some 
time during the next decade will find yourselves fulfilling the 
important and exacting role of wife and mother. Some of you 
will be teachers, educating the children who will be tomor- 
row’s citizens. Some may be doctors or lawyers, or workers in 
other professions. There are those among you who will be 
called to the religious vocation. 

This class of 1958, so happily close to each other in your 
daily living during the four years of college, will scatter 
today to many places, and in time even to the four corners of 
our country. Some of you may live in foreign countries, per- 
haps permanently. 

With such diversity of duties and of work responsibilities, 
with such differences in the conditions under which you will 
live, is there something I can say today that will be a personal 
message to each one of you? I believe there is, and I propose 
to discuss this briefly with you. 

Here I am, talking with you, and knowing a great deal about 
you, more than you perhaps guess. But you know very little 
about me, and that puts you at a disadvantage. What kind of 
person is this Commencement speaker you have? Let me 
assure you that I am much like a good many people whom you 
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know. I work hard, but I enjoy fun. 1 manage a home. I like 
to cook. I spend every possible minute, especially at this time 
of year, working in my garden. I like people. I like to travel. 
I enjoy making new friends, while cherishing old friends. I 
love my family. 

Like many others you know, I serve on boards and com- 
missions that are concerned with institutions and public pro- 
jects. Also, like many others you know, I am privileged to be a 
Catholic. 

What may be somewhat different, is that my life work has 
been in the law. All my adult years have been devoted to that 
profession: as law student, as practicing lawyer, as an ad- 
ministrator in State government, and now as a judge of the 
United States. 

What I want you to understand is that I am not only a 
lawyer and a judge; I am also a woman who might be one of 
your neighbors or relatives or family friends. So, while I am 
going to talk to you today out of a lifetime of experience in 
the law, I shall be talking at the same time from the experi- 
ences of just such a full and interesting life as you yourself 
may have. 

Law as a profession has been more usual for men than for 
women. The law may seem to you rather remote, something 
of no real concern to you unless you intend to be a lawyer. I 
want to tell you that law is your personal important concern. 
I want to talk to you about your individual responsibility 
for law as the foundation of the free society you cherish. I 
want to visit with you, not about laws but about the law and 
its relation to government and to people. 

When I say “the law and government”, what does that 
bring to your mind? Do you think of statutes that have been 
enacted by State legislatures or by Congress? Or do you think 
of the proclamations that are issued by mayors of cities, by 
governors of states, and by presidents? Does law bring to your 
mind thoughts of the police, or of the F.B.1.? I hope not. Does 
the expression “law and government” mean to you our com- 
plex system of courts, local, state and national; civil and 
criminal; of general or special jurisdiction; trial or appellate? 

All these, and much more besides in functions that are now 
accepted as the modern role of government, are part of our 
laws and part of the responsibilities of government. These, 
however, are not what I particularly mean in what I am about 
to say. I refer to the underlying concept or philosophy of our 
law. 

As Catholics we understand that human law derives its 
morality from God’s law, which we also call natural law. 
Prior to the 20th century, this basic legal tenet was widely 
accepted by non-Catholics, too. It was by no means special 
Catholic dogma. 

Our country is publicly dedicated to the principle that divine 
law and human law are, and must be, closely associated in 
order for people to enjoy freedom. Illustrations of this will 
suggest themselves to you. I shall mention only three: One 
from the Declaration of I ce, another from the 
Gettysburg address, and a third from che Constitution of the 
State of New York. 

The declaration of the thirteen colonies in 1776 recites the 
self-evident truth that men are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights, and acknowledges that our country 
is established under the laws of God. 

Fourscore and seven years later, on the battlefield of Gettys- 
burg, President Abraham Lincoln prayed “that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of freedom .. . ” 

The preamble of the New York State Constitution, in clear 
and simple language, acknowledges the relationship between 
divine law and human law as guarantors of freedom. 

“We, the people of the State of New York, grateful 
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to Almighty God for our Freedom, in order to secure its 

blessings, do establish this Constitution.” 

Do Americans, as a people, still believe this? It is the 
sad truth that people generally no longer seem quite so certain 
that freedom derives from God and can exist only when man- 
made laws are consonant with divine law. Even Catholics who 
accept this as philosophical truth, often hesitate to put into 
practice, in their role as citizens, what they believe as Catho- 
lics. We see all about us evidences of erosion in this basic 
American philosophy, or at least a growing indifference to its 
application in governmental affairs. 

It is worth emphasizing again that this philosophy of law 
was not, in its inception, and is not today exclusively Catholic 
doctrine. Earnest men and women of many faiths have held 
and now hold this truth in common with Catholics. But 
something has happened that seems to have confused Ameri- 
cans. Non-Catholic support for a close relationship between 
man-made laws and moral law is not nearly as strong as it 
once was. This weakness is a threat to freedom for us all. 

Let us turn for a moment to consider the totalitarian, or com- 
munist, philosophy of law. Communism denies divine law, 
natural law, moral law. In the communist society the only law 
is man-made law. It is law based on the materialistic concept 
of life, a philosophy that excludes God. This is explicitly set 
forth in communist writings. Whatever is expedient, is right. 
There is no steady norm, no enduring standard founded in 
morality. The communist philosophy strips man of all those 
personal rights which, so our founding fathers declared, were 
too sacred for government to alienate. In the communist so- 
ciety it is not conceded that there are any unalienable rights 
with which man has been endowed by his Creator. Man is 
the pawn of the state. He has no innate dignity as man. He 
exists from day to day in an intolerable apprehension, not 
knowing by what laws he must live until they are announced 
by the law-making elite. Communist laws have no sanction 
either in moral law or in the consent of the governed, but only 
the sanctions of force and fear. 

We, here in America, have not gone that far. We need never 
go that far. I hope we shall not. We can return to our basic 
American belief that natural law conditions and limits our 
man-made laws. But we have wandered perilously away from 
that philosophy. 

There is considerable current discussion of this drift away 
from natural law as the basis of man-made law. Several articles 
have been published in recent months. For the most part, 
however, these have appeared in journals of limited or special 
circulation. Often they are written in philosophical or judicial 
language. Thus far their message has failed to come through 
to the minds and hearts of the people as a whole. 

Yet we know that people are bewildered by acts of individ- 
ual violence and excesses of organized gangs. The startling 
increase in major crime, particularly among young folks, is a 
terrible thing. People are baffled. They do not know why these 
things are happening. They do not know how to stop this 
tragic lawlessness, this defiance of order by so many. 

Is all this chargeable to communism, people ask. Or is 
communism exploiting some weakness among the free peoples 
of the earth? 

I believe we have to accept the fact that we are suffering 
from a weakness which communism is exploiting, and that 
this weakness is one for which we ourselves are to blame. The 
modern disassociation of human law from natural law is 
both un-American and un-Catholic. It breeds contempt for 
law. Ultimately, if unchecked, it will be fatal to freedom. 

One recent philosophical writer thinks the current trend 
peony nena tay Pgae +e PP ae: - 
ing” about man in his relationship to and to government. 
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Our founding fathers had no such uncertainty of confusion 
in their thinking. They understood clearly and accepted the 
relationship of man to God and to government. Nor have 
the communists any such uncertainty of confusion in their 
thinking. With simple directness, they rule our God from 
the relationship of man to government, thus leaving man 
unprotected vis-a-vis the whims of his government or of the 
governing oligarchy. 

It is we moderns in the free countries who are confused. 
It is we who are often uncertain about man in his relationship 
to God and to government. 

What are you, an American and a Catholic, an educated 
and mature young woman, what are you doing or going to 
do? Are you confused? Are you uncertain about people in their 
relationship to God and to government? 

It is not enough for you to undertake to rear your own 
children in the love of God and a right concept of this re- 
lationship. That you must do. But if your children are going 
to live in a world where that relationship is no longer gener- 
ally accepted as the valid basis of political freedom, their own 
training will not be enough. 

Nor can you rely on deferring action, feeling that at worst 
we can shoot out the conflict successfully in some grim war 
of the mew space age. People suffer and people become em- 
bittered in wars. People are killed or maimed in wars. Wars 
make political and economic changes, but wars do not change 
basic beliefs. That truth needs no illustration. If it did, the 
whole terrible lesson of our own Civil War is illustration 
enough. No, basic beliefs have to be changed in some other 
way than by war. 

To make certain that you do not find some fleeting gleam 
of comfort in another much considered solution, let me warn 
you that we shall nor return, in this country, to decency 
through law and order merely by jailing communists or de- 
porting them. We may be very glad to get rid of them; but 
it is we Ourselves who must put our own house in order and 
keep it so. Each one of us personally, as a citizen, has this 
obligation. We ourselves, individually, have to face up to it. 

Let me be more specific. 

There are matters currently debated which involve the 
issue we are considering, the relationship of natural law to 
human law. These include divorce, birth control, euthanasia 
Or so-called mercy killing, and commercialized obscenity, to 
make only a partial listing. As Catholics, we often find our- 
selves on the unpopular side of such controversial questions, 
for we consistently oppose laws and practices that contravene 
the moral law. 

It was not long ago that most well-intentioned citizens were 
as opposed to civil divorce as Catholics were. Some still are. 
A non-Catholic princess of royal blood recently publicly re- 
nounced marriage with a divorced man. But gradually the 
Opposition of many opponents has yielded to arguments that 
are founded on realism, so-called, and on sociological con- 
siderations. Many non-Catholics have changed their viewpoint. 
Catholics are now the majority of those opposed to divorce. 

As to the other controversial subjects I have mentioned, 
we can see that public opinion is shifting, as public opinion 
already has shifted on divorce. 

Take, for example, control of commercialized obscenity. 
This is of concern to all citizens, but especially so to the 
parents and teachers of children. We have not yet arrived at 
the point where public opinion generally condones obscenity, 
as public opinion now generally condones divorce. However, 
public opinion has not been sufficiently firm to permit gov- 
ernment to come to grips effectively with the problem of 
controlling obscenity. People who accept the fact that there 
must be some control over access to such physically dangerous 
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weapons as guns and switch-blade knives, profess to think 
that character-destroying literature and films shauid be avail- 
able for all to sample. The arguments we hear are basically not 
unlike the old arguments about divorce. Few advocate ob- 
scenity, as few openly advocated divorce. It is argued, however, 
that government should not censor individual tastes, thus 
limiting freedom, and therefore the offerings of commercial- 
ized obscenity should be available for each one to take or 
leave, as he may wish. That is saying, of course, that human 
law has no relationship to moral law. 

If you were a lawyer or judge in the criminal courts, if 
you were a teacher in the big city schools, or if you were a 


social worker, you would know how depraving obscenity is, 


how devastating its effects on character. You would know, too, 
that depravity and weakness of character incite to the law- 
lessness and violence we deplore. 

It is not necessary, in this company, to dispose of the 
canard that Catholic Americans are willing to sacrifice free- 
dom for regulation. To the contrary, it is we who are zealous 
to maintain freedom, while some others would substitute for 
freedom a freedom-destroying license. 

The whole world watches what is happening in France. 
Events of 1958 have their roots deep in history. France first 
became a republic about the time when our own republic was 
founded. There was at least one important difference. The 
founders of the French republic declared for liberty, fraternity 
and equality but they did not recognize, as our founding 
fathers did, that freedom is assured only when government 
recognizes its relationship to the law of God. There are 
millions of very fine people in France. But there are few 
countries in which access to commercialized obscenity in 
almost every form has been so free, as in France. It has been 
the fashion there to follow the rational philosophy that 
man-made laws must not inhibit exposure to ideas, bad as 
well as good. Has this untrammeled personal liberty pre- 
served the political freedom of Frenchmen? You know the 
answer. It has not. The cultivated, delightful French peopie 
seem to have forgotten the relationship between man and God 
and government. 

If you think I have been too serious for such a joyous 
occasion, it may be that this is a measure of the prevalent 
unawareness that this problem is big and that it is urgent. 
Many misunderstand how the problem is to be met. We 
pretend that the danger is one outside our country and outside 
ourselves. We retreat from self-responsibility behind the 
notion that someone else is to blame. 
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That is not how American freedom was won. It is not how 
American freedom will be preserved. Only by the persistent 
dedication of ordinary citizens, folks like you and me, can 
we secure again a recognition of the basic relationship of 
moral law to man-made law. We do not want here the slave 
state either of communism or of fascism. We do ncr want the 
lawlessness of France, or the lawlessness toward which we 
ourselves seem to be drifting. Again, as in Lincoln’s day, it 
is time for us, the American people, to acknowledge that 
freedom in our beloved country, freedom for us and for our 
children and our children’s children, can be had only under 
God and God's law. 

We live in dangerous times. The relative comfort and ease 
of our immediate past, here in America, lead us to forget that 
life in most ages and for most people has been dangerous. It 
is dangerous even now for millions of people less fortunately 
situated than ourselves. The times are a challenge. 

Yours is thar challenge. In your home, your parish, your 
community, among your friends, in the organizations of which 
you are a member and of which you will become a member, 
your voice can be raised in counsel. You can stand up and be 
counted for what you believe in, without any uncertainty of 
confusion in your thinking about the relationship between 
God and man and government. 

A quarter of a century hence, or thereabouts, many of you 
will sit at commencement exercises of, say, the class of 1983. 
It may be here at New Rochelle. It may be elsewhere. You 
will be there, as your parents are here today, for the graduation 
of a beloved child. May you know, then, the inner satisfaction 
of a job you have done well both in your home and in your 
community. May the adult world into which that child of 
yours then will enter be truly safe for democracy, clear in its 
understanding of the traditional American relationship, the 
Catholic relationship, of man to God and government. 

Among all people who know God, and notwithstanding 
language differences, the same thought expresses “farewell.” 
The Spanish say “Adios”; the French say “Adieu”; and the 
English and Americans say “Good-bye”, which is “God be with 
you. 

The time has come to say farewell to the College of New 
Rochelle, to Mother President and the other nuns here, to 
your Chaplain Confessor and priests of the faculty, to your 
lay teachers, to classmates and to friends in other classes, to 
this well loved campus and the familiar college scene. All of 
us here today join in saying to each one of you of the class 
of 1958 the timeless farewell: “God be with you. Good-bye.” 


e 
The Business of Government 
NEGLECT POLITICS AT YOUR PERIL 
By ALFRED FRIENDLY, Managing Editor, Washington Post and Times Herald, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered at Commencement Exercises, Amberst College, Amberst, Massachusetts, June 8, 1958 


Y EXPERIENCE the last time I stood on this plat- 
M form, or its ceremonial equivalent, was not one to 
engender any lofty expectations for today. The 
occasion, exactly 25 years ago, was my Own graduation, when, 
in College Hall, I was in one of the innumerable oratorical 
contests that mark this traditionally less than taciturn institu- 
tion. 
Of my performance then I can remember the flourishes 
and gestures, the outflung arm here, the confident one step 
forward there, in which I had been trained by Professor 


Garrison to the precision of a Rockette. But I can’t remember 
even the title of my speech, and if my life depended on it I 
could not give you one phrase or idea it contained. 

This is a shattering recollection, or, rather, nonrecollection. 
Tht inescapable logical corollary is that if I cannot remember 
what was said on commencement day by someone for whom 
I have always constituted the most rapt and appreciative audi- 
ence, how can I think that anyone else would remember? Or 
that anything I say on this commencement day will linger 


in your mind? 
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In facing this depressing conclusion, I can find only one 
grain ‘of comfort. It is that it may not matter. For never, it 
seems to me, in the long chronicles of graduation ceremonies, 
has an older generation had less of valuable counsel to offer 
a younger one. 

The difference between the age from which I speak and 
the age in which you will live is so great in degree that it 
will become a difference in kind. As a consequence, I doubt 
greatly that the body of beliefs cherished in the past will be 
the book of truth for the future. 

You graduate into a world which is in a sorry state indeed. 
It was made so, or let become so, by a generation or two 
whose standards of behavior, judgments and appreciations of 
value were simply not appropriate to an environment that 
changed at a furious pace during their lives. In an age where 
science and technology had so modified surroundings and 
conditions of life, the old concepts—some central ones—were 
not workable and too few new and suitable ones were de- 
veloped. 

Can anyone, therefore, stand up before you and with a 
straight face commend to your use and practice the set of 
moral, philosophical, and political patterns that we have lived 
by? On the contrary, honesty would seem to compel the 
dictum: Go thou and do otherwise. 

That is exactly what I propose to recommend to you, with 
one specific exhortation, and one general one. 

The specific first: It seems to me that the single greatest 
error of the 2 or 3 generations which preceded yours was their 
unwillingness to participate in man’s most difficult and, to 
my mind, most important activity, the business of government, 
or, if you will, politics. 

My reproach is not primarily of those men who should 
have taken public office but declined, although plenty of re- 
proach on this score would be warranted. Rather, the com- 
plaint is against those who abandoned to others the business 
of choosing, guiding, and influencing those who do run gov- 
ernmental affairs. 

From the days when men came down from -their rock 
shelters and began to form larger settlements, the problem of 
living together—the adjustment of one man’s freedom to 
another man’s rights—has been the most intractable, absorbing, 
and insistent human activity. 

To refuse participation in politics—municipal, State, Fed- 
eral, and international—is inexcusable, a rejection of the first 
natural law, the will to survive. 

Yet the overwhelming majority of us—even of college 
graduates—have run away from the job. And out of our guilty 
consciences we have contrived a defensive structure of simu- 
lated contempt and scorn of those in government. You re- 
member the standard crack: “There is only one way to look 
at a politician: down.” This is a funny joke, but the joke is 
on the man who makes it. 

The burgher in Bucharest, the Negro in Johannesburg, the 
coolie in Canton has a right, if he dare exercise it, to scorn 
and revile and hate his government, to refer to it as “they.” 
To him it is “they,” for he has no chance to be a part of it. 
But we have the chance and the duty. If we do not accept it, 
those in politics have a right to be contemptuous of us, not 
vice versa. 

Today, most of us come in contact with government only 
when it stands in the way—outrageously, we usually think— 
of one of our personal and private interests. We thereupon 
denounce it, as composed of fools, of slaves to crooks or to 
special interests. 

If the accusation is partly true; it is because we made it true, 
having behaved like lunatics. 

Three years ago, when he made a proposal now happily 
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being embraced—a proposal for all citizens to make modest 
but regular political contributions—Philip Graham sketched 
the anatomy of the situation. 

“We take,” he said, “the greatest and most difficult prob- 
lem we face, the problem of the survival of our civilization, 
and entrust it to a group of men whom we insistently curse 
and demean, whose self-respect we labor night and day to 
destroy, and whom we put to work under conditions calcu- 
lated to do the utmost to repel decent men. 

“It cOsts money, big money, to elect a candidate. This is 
inevitable and there is nothing irremediabiy wrong with it. 
What's wrong is who furnished the money. In part,’ Graham 
observed, “it is the underworld; in part favor seekers or would- 
be office holders who, while not malicious, are often too 
addlepated to be entrusted with the chores of today’s govern- 
ment; and in part the special interests, whose aims may be 
legitimate, but whose contributions serve to restrict the free- 
dom of decision and action of the beneficiary politician.” 

And is this the politicians’ fault? No. It is curs, for we 
failed to support—and I’m talking of money now—we failed 
to support the good and decent men who should have stood 
for election, and even more importantly the good and decent 
men who did get elected. 

Only two persons out of every hundred make political con- 
tributions. When we learn that it is as much a part of good 
citizenship for individuals to make political contributions as 
it is to donate to one’s church and the community fund, then 
we shall have established a system whereby our best men can 
take our hardest jobs and execute them without undemocratic 
shackles. 

I suggest that a much higher proportion of Amherst men 
go into politics themselves. And I urge that all Amherst men 
—all citizens—accept man’s principal civic duty in a life and 
a world which is inescapably political: To do their duty by 
their voice and their vote when direct decisions are possible; 
by their work when the issue lies in a matter of political 
organization; and by their money throughout. I mean small but 
regular contributions, not enough to make your candidate your 
creature or beholden to you except as one constituent, but 
enough to free him from being beholden to any special interest. 

Neglect politics at your peril, for it is the only activity 
that can do anything about your survival. Observe our default, 
lest you imitate it. 

May I now enjoin you against aping your elders in another, 
more general area, the area of political, sociological, even 
philosophical clichés. I ask you to accept the inevitability of 
change in all things, and not to cling—as too many of those 
who went before you have clung—to judgments that no 
longer work. For the intellectual baggage of the past may be 
stuffed with the wrong contents for the survival kit of the 
future. 

We stand, do we not, on the threshold of a neo-Columbian 
age, with the prospect of change a thousand times vaster than 
that which followed the voyages of the great navigators. Those 
changes were, to understate the matter, revolutionary, yet those 
men plunged only into a new hemisphere. The changes to come 
from the discoveries of the great astronauts, who will plunge 
into a galaxy, will be infinitely greater. 

I am speaking here not just of space travel, but I ask you 
to let me use that concept as a shorthand term for all the 
changes of science about to flower—discoveries not just in 
space travel but in 50 other disciplines, changes which will 
represent as great quantum jumps in medicine, genetics, so- 
ciology, energy, materials, economics and politics as the jump 
from here to Mars, or from here to Alpha Centauri. 

Our way of life and of thinking has always changed, as a 
skyrocketing line on a piece of logarithm paper. 
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Science, that is to say, the organization of our knowledge, 
brought about the changes. The more science and scientists, 
the more the change. And, as Robert Oppenheimer recently 
reminded us, of all the scientists who ever existed, 90 per cent 
are alive today. How fast, then, we move. How staggering is 
the acceleration surely to come. 

On the assumption that we avoid a war which annihilates 
all of us—an assumption, however dubious, which we must 
make if there is to be any purpose in our life; an assumption 
which we surely must make in a ceremony called commence- 
ment—assuming peace, then, what can we expect in the way 
of change? 

A few developments come to mind, in random order: Space 
exploration, for sure, and, in your children’s time at least, 
translunar settlements; in your time, possibly the control and 
even direction of evolutionary development; an advance 
in the understanding of mental illness equivalent or more than 
equivalent to that of the last couple of generations in physical 
medicine; sensational conquests of most of our present phy- 
siological ailments; vast extension of the period of human 
life; a thousandfold increase in our command of sources of 
energy, relieving our dependence on fossil fuels; giant strides 
toward the light in an area where we now grope in almost 
stygian blackness, that is, the area of understanding human 
motivations and what makes individuals and communities 
tick. What other developments? The sky's the limit—or rather, 
the sky is no longer the limit. 

In the change that has taken place, and the even greater 
change to come, how well have our accumulation of values 
and standards stood up, and how well can they serve you in 
the future? I submit that many judgments we have thought of 
as true, eternal and indispensable will turn out to be—or 


should rurn out to be—false, ephemeral, and to be done with- 
out. Old concepts which those who held them could not dream 
would be overturned have withered away so gradually that 
one scarcely realized how they died, or even that they died, 


But now, it appears, the withering away is measured by 
decades, not centuries., 

We may still use the same words, but the ideas behind 
basic values have been changed beyond recognition. Do we 
mean by justice what the Romans meant? Consider some time 
the change over the years in the concepts of humanity, of 
self-interest, of filial piety. Do we think any longer of thrift, 
as Ben Franklin did, as the indispensable foundation of a 
viable economy? How far has technology gone in only 50 
years to amend Brandeis’ concept of bigness? 

As would-be sophisticates we already mock, as perhaps never 
having had validity, such concepts as the Southern way of life 
and the spellbinders’ notion of the American way of life. We 
understand how a concept essential to the fabric of Jeffer- 
son's governmental philosophy, State’s rights, has now become 
a slogan used to escape national obligations. 

But what about some other presently sacred ideas, seldom 
publicly challenged? Perhaps Amherst, which has steadily been 
hospitable to many ideas that would have horrified the found- 
ers, may grant me the chance at least to suggest some addi- 
tional heresy. 

In an age when we blast off to the worlds of the sky, how 
useful and practical is the conception of nationalism? Is it 
not possible that we may even want to think of patriotism in 
terms other than the current norm? What of the cliché that 
that government is best which governs least? In an age when 
it may take several generations of travel to reach the Pleiades, 
or in a time when we may be precisely directing our eugenics, 
what will happen to the present law of the centrality of the 
family? Or our attitude to the biologically unfit? And here at 
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home, are we now so perfectly sure that risk and competition 
are the mainsprings of our business life? 

Heaven forbid, but when we know more of the mystery of 
the human soul, may not even the sacredness of the concept of 
“the team” come into doubt? May not organizations of all sorts 
attempt to recruit exactly that person who is the nonorganiza- 
tion man? 

Each age forged from what went before its own standards, 
which were indispensable to it. When they were the right 
ones—which is to say the workable ones, and here speaks a 
would-be pragmatist—those judgments and concepts served 
the age and engendered its achievement; they midwived the 
potential into the real. But they were not necessarily or even 
probably eternal, 4 priori, and forever absolute. 

As the British mathematician, Jacob Bronowski, points out 
in a new book, “There is today almost no scientific theory 
which was held when, say, the industrial revolution began 
about 1760. Most often today’s theories flatly contradict those 
of 1760; many contradict those of 1900.” 

If this is true with respect to the physical sciences, where 
we think the absolute verities are most readily found, must 
it not be true in even greater degree of what we assume are 
eternal guideposts in the much more shifting sands of human, 
political, and social relations? 

Fortunately, in these areas many provocative challenges are 
emerging. In his new book, The Afflwent Society, Harvard's 
Professor Galbraith has done a mordant dissection of the 
economic doctrine germane to an age when poverty seemed 
to be the inescapable constant of society but which is ridiculous 
in today’s America. The Fund for the Republic is practically 
institutionalizing iconoclasm with examinations of the power, 
the rules, and the anatomy of big government, big business, 
big unions, religion, and the military. Before the study is 
finished, I would guess that many of the ideas about them that 
we cherish most deeply, and many of the precepts about them 
that we hold are essential, will be overturned. 

It seems to me you must participate in re-examinations such 
as these, and equally important, must open your minds to the 
new ideas that emerge, and not consider anything that attacks 
what Galbraith calls the conventional wisdom—the currently 
acceptable ideas—as impious affronts to divine revelation 
itself. If you and your generation remain rigid and dogma- 
doting, you are going to be stuck with some notions which— 
look at the world about you, please—are not doing very well. 

If it is true that the judgments of the past need amending, 
is there anything in the realm of the mind that you have in- 
herited which you can hold to? Are you cast adrift without 
guide? Have you wasted your schooling? 

Of course not. For if the constructions of today are shaky 
and dangerous, the method of building them was not and 
is not. It is an approach, an attitude of mind, and not the find- 
ings, that you have been learning. Bronowski calls it “the 
habit of truth,” and that is as exact a definition of what Am- 
herst has stood for, and what its faculty has forwarded, as any 
I can conceive. 

Its principal elements have accounted for p ss in the 
past and hold the promise for enlargement in the future. They 
include epanesteledaes in the exploration of facts and ideas, 
and respect for those who do the exploring, which is to say 
your fellow men; tolerance of the new an different, accom- 
panied by a predilection toward skepticism, or, in other 
words, a sort of non-quarrelsome, show-me way of thinking; 
insistence on testing and demonstration and correction; a 
freedom for and an honoring of dissent; and a reverence for the 
facts that emerge from our experience. 

These elements serve the progress not only of science, but 
of all creative acts, in the arts, the humanities, in politics, in 
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Government, in ethics, in dealing with all men. 

Use this approach, these mental skills, as you move from a 
period that perhaps may be marking the end of the earth's 
childhood into a period where it starts to grow up and to 
leave behind childish notions which are usually the most 
belligerent, selfish, reckless, and destructive. Use them to make 
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new ideas for new worlds that may be more mature. Use them, 
and in your travels you will find more than just the dark side 
of the room. 

I envy you the voyage but I see no purpose in wishing you 
fair wind. In this day, only you can conjure up your own 
favoring breeze. 


Are Americans Aware? 


SUBVERSION, NOT ARMS, THE CHIEF RED WEAPON 
By GORDON H. SCHERER, Congressman from Ohio 


Delivered at a Rally sponsored by Aware, Inc., Hunter College, New York City, May 7, 1958 


HAT has been said here tonight should be applauded 

W by every red-blooded American. Unfortunately, how- 

ever, it will bring wide and varied reactions. They 

will range from approbation by our fast-waning patriotic 

societies to contempt and hatred by the Communist conspira- 

tors within our American community. The ill-will of the latter, 

our sworn enemies and would-be destroyers, we expect. They 
are the challenge we must face in our time. 

There is also that fast-growing, cynical segment of the 
populace which scorns and scoffs at any mention of patriotism. 
To them Americanism is not even secondary to one-worldism. 
To them the American heritage and basic constitutional rights 
should be chipped away and even surrendered when political 
expediency—treaty by Executive agreement—demands. 

Then last there is that group of self-styled loyal citizens to 
whom the word “Americanism” is distasteful although they 
do not admit it. They are the extreme left-wing, who for one 
reason or another have lost faith in the American system. They 
are the people who through the years, wittingly and unwit- 
tingly, have given their names, money, and prestige to in- 
numerable Communist-front organizations and causes. Among 
them are those who are the foolish and naive puppets of the 
Communist agents within. 

These are the people to whom Georgi Dimitrov, one of the 
top world Communists, referred when he said: 

“As Soviet power grows, there will be greater aversion to 
Communist parties everywhere. So we must practice the tech- 
niques of withdrawal. Never appear in the foreground: Let 
our friends do the work.” 

Dimitrov continues, and listen to this: 

“We must always remember that one sympathizer is gener- 
ally worth more than a dozen militant Communists. A uni- 
versity professor, who without being a party member lends 
himself to the interests of the Soviet Union, is worth more 
than a hundred men with party cards.” 

If Dimitrov were making that statement tonight, he could 
well include the industrialist Cyrus Eaton who made a tre- 
mendous contribution to the Soviet cause this last Sunday 
night when over a nationwide hookup he made his vicious 
attack upon the Federal Bureau of Investigation and the 
security agencies of this Nation. Do you know who paid 
for that program—the Fund for the Republic. 

Eaton is part of an epidemic of color blindness which has 
affected certain segments of America. The victim cannot see 
the gory Red record of mass murder and subversion which 
the international Communist apparatus is writing daily. Eaton's 
scurrilous attack on the FBI and our security system climaxes 
a series of his public utterances which are being beamed by 
the Soviet propaganda machine to the four corners of the 
earth. 


It is more than coincidence that in December of 1955 the 
official Russian governmental organ Izvestia hailed Cyrus S. 
Eaton for his expressions on peaceful coexistence; that another 
organ of the Communist international apparatus, New Times, 
in October 1957 contains an article by Eaton in which he 
rapturously extols the virtues of the Soviet Union and states 
that he “has achieved a better firsthand understanding” by the 
contact he has had with Soviet representatives in the United 
States. 

It is likewise more than coincidence that in addition to 
attacking the Federal Bureau of Investigation, Eaton has re- 
peatedly attacked what he has characterized as the “anti-Rus- 
sian belligerence” of the United States. 

Can he not see that the international Communist apparatus, 
now controlling one-third of the population of this earth, with 
a fifth column 25 million strong permeating the world, is now 
at war with the 1 nation which stands in the way of its world 
domination? 

Can he not see that the Federal Bureau of Investigation— 
far from being a “Hitler-like Gestapo” as he describes it—is 
the principal bulwark of our liberties and the chief weapon 
of the Nation against internal subversion? 

In the March 1958 issue of the periodical, the Progressive, 
Eaton states “I am firmly convinced that the Russians want 
peace.” Can he not see that the only peace which the inter- 
national Communist apparatus wants is a peace in which 
freedom is forever subdued by the forces of tyranny? 

In the light of Eaton's conduct, listen to how significant are 
the concluding words of Georgi Dimitrov: 

“Every man has his value, his merit. The writer who, 
without being a party member, defends the Soviet Union, 
the union leader who is Outside our ranks but defends Soviet 
international policy, is worth more than a thousand party 
members.” 

Yes, ladies and gentlemen, industrialist Cyrus Eaton who 
is not a Communist but who defends, as Dimitrov said, 
Soviet international policy is worth more than a thousand party 
members. 

The Cyrus Eatons are the peop!e who will ridicule and 
condemn what has been said ‘ere tonight, what this great 
organization of Aware is crying to accomplish, what the FBI 
and the investigating committees of Congress are doing. And 
why? 

The answer is simple. These are the forces which have 
turned back the cover and shown how these gentlemen were 
foolishly and carelessly sleeping in the same beds with the 
agents of the Kremlin. They did not like the exposé and ever 
since have been attempting to discredit those who put the 
spotlight on the naked truth of Communist-front subversion 
within the United States. 
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The tragedy of this hour is that, in spite of all that has been 
revealed, so few Americans—in fact, only a handful—really 
understand the Communist mind and are aware of the strategy 
being used by the Soviets to reach their goal of world domi- 
nation. 

Such lack of knowledge is understandable when even the 
Supreme Court of the United States, by a series of dishearten- 
ing decisions, has demonstrated that it, too, has failed to grasp 
the modus operandi of at least one phase of the total offensive 
now being waged against the free world by the Kremlin. 

As long as the Supreme Court has violated all precedent 
by going beyond the record and consulting the dubious writ- 
ings of foreign socialists as authority for its decisions, may I 
suggest that the High Court take a look at a book written 
by E. H. Cookridge, an authority on the Communist conspira- 
torial apparatus. 

The Court might eventually learn that the Communist 
Party is noc a political party as we know political parties in 
the United States—that we are not dealing with or investi- 
gating an economic or political philosophy, as the Court's 
recent decisions suggest. 

It might at long last find out, as Cookridge says: 

“We are dealing with the sordid story of theft of atomic 
and NATO secrets, of arson, sabotage, poisoning, assassination, 
infiltration, and subversion, plotted in Moscow and carried 
out all over the world.” 

As you know, it was the investigating committees of the 
Congress which finally brought to light the penetration of this 
fifth column in the United States. They recommended law 
after law to deal with this threat from within. 

With one fell swoop last year, the Supreme Court seriously 
weakened, if not destroyed, most of the weapons that have 
been available to deal effectively with this fifth column. 

Our committee was commencing hearings in San Francisco 
on the day the Supreme Court handed down the Watkins 
decision, dealing with congressional investigations of Com- 
munists, and the Yates case freeing the convicted California 
Communists. On that day—Red Monday—a former chairman 
of the Communist Party in California rejoicingly exclaimed: 

“It was the greatest victory the Communist Party has ever 
received.” She continued, “It will mark a rejuvenation of the 
party in America. We have lost some of our members in the 
last few years, but now we are on our way.” 

The committee saw and felt that rejuvenation at the San 
Francisco hearing. During the last few years, the Communist 
hangers-on at such hearings had diminished. Their enthusiasm 
had been dampened. The hostile witnesses exhibited less con- 
fidence in the ultimate triumph of the Communist cause. 

All this was changed in San Francisco. The Communists 
filled the large hearing room and overflowed into the corri- 
dors. Their snide and vituperative remarks to committee 
members as they passed through the halls were again in 
evidence. The witnesses and the lawyers were jubilant as well 
as arrogant. The delaying tactics, the evasiveness, and the long 
Communist propaganda speeches returned. 

Yes, it was a great day for the Kremlin but an ominous one 
for the people of the United States. 

It was these decisions of the Supreme Court which inspired 
the Emergency Civil Liberties Committee to begin its current 
campaign to subvert our security agencies. Do I hear someone 
say that no one pays any attention to this Communist-front 
Emergency Civil Liberties Committee ‘and its cohorts? 

Listen to how a newspaper in the Nation's Capital has been 
brainwashed (and I am being charitable when I say “brain- 
washed”). The Washington Post, in an editorial designed to 
influence Congress against voting for the appropriation to 
the Committee on Un-American Activities this year, said: 
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“For 20 years the committee has been disclosing and report- 
ing on the pattern of Communist infiltration of American 
life; this part of its function has long since been completed, 
and the pattern of the past no longer has much application 
to the present.” 

The editorial then continued with a plea to strangle the 
committee. 

If time permitted, I could give you example after example 
of subversive activities being brought to the cold light of 
common day by the committee—activities revealing a dia- 
bolical pattern not of the past but of the present. Let’s take 
a look at just one case which is as current as today’s newspaper. 

We have been worried about sputniks in outer space. The 
committee uncovered a sputnik right in the Congress of the 
United States—not 5 years ago, not 2 years ago, not 1 year 
ago, but just a few months ago. 

The Communist record of one Wilfred Lumer was recently 
brought to light. Now who is Wilfred Lumer? He is the man 
who was doing research for Members of the House and for 
at least two committees of this Congress. The results of his 
handiwork found their way into reports on legislation that is 
being considered by this present Congress. 

Let me quote just two questions and answers from his 
testimony which will clearly illustrate my point. 

“Mr. ARENS (counsel for the committee). Have you re- 
ported your activities on the Hill, on Capitol Hill, over the 
course of the last several years to a person known by you to 
be a Communist? 

“Mr. LuUMER. I must decline to answer that question on the 
grounds of the first and fifth amendments. 

“Mr. ARENS. We have information, and I want to be ab- 
solutely frank with you, Mr. Lumer—we have information that 
in the recent past you have been in contact with, and under 
discipline of, Sam Abbott, a ranking Communist in the District 
of Columbia. We want to give you an opportunity now while 
under oath to deny it. 

“Mr. LUMER. I must decline to answer that on the grounds 
of the first and fifth amendments.” 

Today the Soviets are holding out the olive branch. A world- 
wide peace offensive is now in progress. According to our 
friends in left field, all we have to do is sit down at summit 
conferences and enter into a few executive agreements with 
the gangsters of the Kremlin—the slaughterers of the Hun- 
garian freedom-fighters, and we will be on our way toward 
peace. But the kind of peace, I assure you, that we would buy 
at a price. 

I need not remind you that the United States has already 
had 19 top level conferences with the schemers of the Kremlin. 

Forty agreements resulted; only three, which the Soviets 
felt were to their advantage, have been kept. In all, the butchers 
of the Kremlin, in the short span of their 40-year history, have 
entered into nearly 1,000 treaties, nonaggression pacts, and 
agreements with other countries. In every single instance 
when it served the interest of the Soviet Union to do so, these 
pacts were flagrantly violated in its drive toward world domi- 
nation. 

Another compelling objection to continued dealings with 
the masters of the Kremlin is the effect such meetings have 
on the people inside the Soviet orbit—the great majority 
of whom are anti-Communist. Eugene Lyons, in his book 
entitled Owr Secret Allies, dramatically points out that, if 
we are ever to win this conflict, we will need these secret allies 
—the people behind the Iron Curtain. 

We have just given $225 million to neutralist India, yet 
Nehru, among other things, tells the world that Russia's occu- 
pation of Hungary is no different from our position in Japan. 

A short time ago we sent $63 million in farm surpluses to 
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Communist Yugoslavia after we cut off military aid to Tito 
at his request because such contributions were embarrassing 
both to him and his bed-partner Khrushchev. 

Of the $193 million doled out to Communist Poland in less 
than a year, $98 million was given as late as February. It did 
not go to the Polish people in their fight for freedom but to 
Gomulka. As Senator STYLES BRIDGES said: 

“We merely made it possible for Gomulka to quiet the 
natural unrest in Opposition to his Communist regime. Far 
from helping free people along the road to self-determination, 
we are actually forging stronger chains for their bondage.” 

What has become of the honor of this Nation when we 
attempt to bribe our sworn enemies and betray those whom 
they hold in bondage? Is this the price we must pay for so- 
called peace? 

The recognition of Red China and its admission to the 
United Nations—for which, I am sorry to say, there is a 
growing sentiment—would mean the death knell of anti- 
Communist resistance on the part of some 500 million Chinese 
who, historically and traditionally, have been friendly to this 
country. So few have been able to see through the Communist 
line—parroted by dupes and soft heads—namely, that recog- 
nition of the Red clique in Peiping was the same as recogni- 
tion of the millions whom they have enslaved. 

Before Americans are seduced by the current Communist 
peace offensive, they should reflect upon a statement by Dimitri 
Z. Manuilsky, made in 1931 when he was instructor in the 
Lenin school of political warfare in Moscow. He said: 

“War to the hilt between communism and capitalism. is 
inevitable. 

“To win we shall need the element of surprise. The bour- 
geoisie will have to be put to sleep, so we shall begin by 
launching the most spectacular peace movement on record. 
There will be electrifying overtures and unheard-of conces- 
sions.” 

Friends, does this have a familiar ring today? 

Manuilsky continued: “The capitalist countries, stupid and 
decadent, will rejoice to cooperate in their own destruction. 
They will leap at another chance to be friends. As soon as 
= guard is down, we shall smash them with our clenched 

st.” 

And now listen to J. Edgar Hoover, the greatest authority 
on internal subversion, in his latest Independence Day warning 
vo the American people. He said: 

“Public apathy is the sure way to national suicide, to death 
of individual freedom. It allowed the Communists to penetrate 
and make satellites of once-free countries, and it is presently 
enabling them to honeycomb and weaken the structures of 
the remaining countries, and there is today a terrifying apathy 
on the part of Americans toward the deadliest danger which 
this country has ever faced. Some of that apathy is deliberately 
induced.” 

Hoover continued: “The Communist Party in the United 
States is not out of business; it is not dead; it is not even 
dormant. It is, however, well on its way to achieving its cur- 
rent objective, which is to make you believe that it is shattered, 
ineffective, and dying. When it has fully achieved this first 
objective, it will then proceed inflexibly toward its final goal. 

“Those who try to minimize its danger are either unin- 
formed or they have a deadly ax to grind.” 

Today there are those who still think of war only in terms 
of military aggression, of planes, guided missiles, and nuclear 
projectiles. 

So few understand that firepower—destructive force—is 
only one of the weapons, one phase of the total offensive being 
waged by the Soviets against the West. 

Here is the appraisal of Gen. Albert Wedemeyer who, you 
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will recall, served as chief of our World War II planning 
operations. Testifying recently before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, the General said: 

“The Soviets are obtaining their objectives without the use 
of military force. If I were the senior planner in the Soviet 
hierarchy, I would advise Khrushchev to continue to do ex- 
actly what he is doing now.” 

Russia has apparently abandoned the centuries-old concept 
of war. She does not want to destroy the cities of the United 
States or of any other country of the free world if she can 
possibly avoid it. 

Mr. Edward Hunter, one of the great authorities on Com- 
munist psychological warfare, a newspaper correspondent, 
author, lecturer, and a former officer in the OSS, who spent 
more than 31 years in countries under various forms of Com- 
munist pressure and attack, testified in closed session before 
the Committee on Un-American Activities a few weeks ago. 

Mr. Hunter testified out of the wealth of his experience and 
first-hand knowledge: 

“War has changed its form. The Communists have dis- 
covered that a man killed by a bullet is useless. He can dig 
no coal. They have discovered that a demolished city is useless. 
Its mills produce no cloth. The objective of modern warfare 
is to capture intact the minds of the people and their posses- 
sions so that they can be put to use. 

“This is the modern conception of slavery, that puts all 
others into the kindergarten age.” 

Hunter continued: “The United States is the main battle- 
field in this war. I mean specifically the people and the soil 
and the resources of the United States. They seek to conquer 
the United States in a manner so that it voluntarily falls into 
the Red orbit. If we have to be conquered by destructive 
nuclear-age weapons, it will be considered as a setback by the 
Kremlin. Their objective is to make the same use of the 
American people as they make of the Czechs in the uranium 
mines in Czechoslovakia and as they make of the Chinese in 
the mills of China. 

“We are to become the subjects of a new world order for 
the benefit of a mad little knot of despots in the Kremlin. We 
are losing so fast that, unless we put a very drastic end to it, 
the question of who is winning will be academic in a decade.” 

Hunter concluded: “I have been watching developments 
under communism in other parts of the world for more than 
30 years, and now I see exactly the same developments back 
here in America. I see primarily as part of this softening-up 
process in America the liquidation of what we used to recog- 
nize as right and wrong, what we used to accept as absolute 
moral standards.” 

Khrushchev, just 3 weeks ago tonight, in a speech to 
diplomats, including the United States Ambassador, said: 

“We will beat the capitalists, but that does not mean killing 
anybody. 

“When we win in this competition, we will also re-educate 
you. We Bolsheviks are a ravenous people. What we achieved 
in the past is very little. We want more and more.” 

Just a few weeks ago the Washington Star, in headlining 
the latest statement of Allen Dulles, Chief of our Central 
Intelligence Agency, printed: “Subversion, Not Arms, is 
Chief Red Weapon.” 

All of the credible evidence indicates that the firepower 
and destructive force of the East and the West are fairly well 
balanced. The Russians are not dumb. They know that an all- 
out nuclear war will mean the total destruction of their cities— 
that today the United States in all probability would win such 
a conflict. Consequently, we are not going to have a nuc zar 
showdown in the foreseeable future. 

The Kremlin is not going to sign its own death warrant— 
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and why should it? So few understand that in the last decade 
the Communists have been incredibly successful in expanding 
the Soviet empire by the use of a weapon far more effective 
than sputniks or nuclear missiles and certainly less costly. 

So few are aware that the insidious and diabolical weapon 
of infiltration and subversion has done the job of taking 
approximately One-third of the earth’s surface and one-third 
of its people into the Communist orbit and that another one- 
third, in the so-called neutral bloc, is fast arifting toward 
Russian satellitism. 

So few are aware that, while the near-equality of firepower 
between the East and West creates the present military stale- 
mate, the effective weapon of infiltration and subversion is the 
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deadly cancer at work on the institutions and governments 
of free men everywhere. 

We are not engaged in a popularity contest with a compet- 
ing economic system. We are not faced merely with certain 
annoying adjustments which should be made so that we may 
coexist with a different system of government. We are now 
in a death grip with an enemy the like of which for debase- 
ment and inhumanity the world has never before experienced, 
an enemy whom we can ignore, appease, negotiate with, only 
at the expense of our survival. 

This is the challenge of our day to all patriots of this 
Republic. We must accept this challenge. We shall either 
dedicate ourselves to it or face slavery and destruction. 


Physicians To The World 


THE NEW CHALLENGE OF MEDICAL STATESMANSHIP 
By GUNNAR GUNDERSEN, M_.D., La Crosse, Wisconsin; President of the American Medical Association 


Delivered at the Presidential Inauguration Ceremony, American Medical Association, 107th Annual Meeting, San Francisco, 
California, June 24, 1958 


accepting the office of President of the American 
Medical Association, I do so with deep feelings of ap- 
preciation, humility and responsibility. 

My sense of responsibility is heightened by realization of 
the tremendous number and variety of challenges which medi- 
cine faces today. As individual physicians, members of organ- 
ized medicine and citizens in the community and the nation, we 
have in recent decades encountered an ever-increasing com- 
plexity of demands on our time and thought. Now, like all of 
our fellow Americans, we find our problems compounded by 
the world struggle for survival and freedom—in the new age 
of hydrogen bombs, ballistic missiles and earth satellites. 

In recent years the individual physician has had an increas- 
ingly difficult time in trying to keep up with the accelerated 
scientific advances in medicine. Now, with man probing into 
outer space, it appears that our scientific future will be further 
complicated by the development of still another specialry— 
space medicine. Nevertheless, right here on terra firma it is 
more than ever true that medicine is a lifelong study—one 
which actually is just beginning when the young doctor re- 
ceives his M.D. degree or completes his graduate training. 

Meanwhile, we also are re-emphasizing the emotional, per- 
sonal and spiritual factors in medical care. The age-old art 
of medicine—that intangible element made up of compassion 
and warmth—is regaining its proper place. In medicine, as 
in all other phases of American life, we are rediscovering 
that philosophy is just as important as technology, that the 
human personality cannot be subordinated to crisp efficiency. 

The challenge of how to apply the science and art of medi- 
cine is formidable enough in itself. But it too has been further 
complicated by the changing backdrop on the American scene. 
Over the past twenty years we also have been called upon to 
consider a snowballing trend of social, economic and political 
developments affecting medicine. 

These problems are related to still another area—one in 
which we have obligations and responsibilities shared by all 
our fellow Americans. This is the broad arena of citizenship. 
We as individuals have the duty to bring our full weight to 
bear on the vital question of whether the individual or the 
state shall stand supreme in America’s future. 

Certainly, one might say, all of that should be more than 
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enough to ask of a physician or his ; ofession—scientific ex- 
cellence, concern for the patient as a human being, active 
effort to solve medicine's socio-economic problems, and full 
discharge of the responsibilities of citizenship. Tonight, how- 
ever, I would call your attention to still another challenge, 
still another set of demands. In this day and age—a time of 
terrible decision—we also must consider our obligations to 
all of humanity. As both physicians and citizens, we must 
see that medicine plays its full role, not only in promoting 
better world Aealth, but also in helping the search for 
brotherhood and peace. 

Some of you may be saying to yourselves: with all our 
local, state and national problems, how can we possibly find 
time to do anything about world health? What is the connec- 
tion? That, of course, is a natural reaction in view of the 
growing complexity of our professional life. 

I would answer in two ways—one dealing with tradition, 
and one with the realities of the present. The traditions of 
modern medicine began many centuries ago with Hippocrates, 
the Greek physician and teacher. Students from all over the 
Aegean area gathered around him on the island of Cos. From 
there they returned home to spread the knowledge and ethics 
which Hippocrates had taught them. And it is important to 
remember that when Hippocrates wrote the medical oath 
which all of us have taken, he was speaking not just to and 
for Greeks; his words speak a universal language that applies 
to all men. So, ever since those distant days on the island of 
Cos, dedicated physicians have made their knowledge and 
compassion available to all who needed them. 

Turning to present-day realities, I am convinced by per- 
sonal experience that our medical heritage—which stems from 
Hippocrates—can be. applied more widely, more effectively, 
in today’s troubled world. As many of you know, I have been 
active for several years in the affairs of the World Medical 
Association. As a delegate in its General Assembly and a 
member of its Council, I have had the op nity to meet 
hundreds of physicians from more than fifty countries. And 
I have learned that they sincerely desire closer understanding 
and cooperation—not only on scientific and professional mat- 
ters, but also on a human basis. There is growing ition 
that medicine, with its resources and influence fully mobilized, 
can perhaps do more for world peace than the billions of 
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dollars being poured into armaments. There is mounting con- 
viction that the time has come when medical statesmanship 
must be used to augment the methods of political diplomacy. 

I firmly believe that we can and must expand our vision 
and face up to this new challenge. The problems which trouble 
us here at home exist also for the physicians and peoples of 
other lands. The knowledge, ideas and experience which we 
have gained can help them. But we also can benefit from 
learning more about their difficulties—how they might have 
avoided some, how they are trying to solve others. Our inter- 
ternational obligations are simply extensions of our local re- 
sponsibilities. 

The common thread is a concern for human life and health, 
a respect for personal freedom and dignity. In my opinion, 
there is a clear, logical mutuality of interest. 

If we think we have difficulty in keeping up with medical 
advanc.s, let us consider the thousands of physicians, nurses 
and technicians throughout the world who carry on their 
work with only a fraction of the facilities, equipment, journals, 
books, exhibits and other aids which are available to- us. For 
many of them, just this one-week meeting in San Francisco 
would be the professional event of a lifetime. 

If we think that our patients should have more sympathy 
and understanding, we who are endowed with the blessings 
of our country must consider the millions of people in other 
parts of the world who are diseased, undernourished, crippled 
or dying. To them, just one kind look, one gentle word, one 
soothing drug would be like a miracle. 

If we think that we have socio-economic problems in 
American medicine, let us consider the plight of physicians 
and patients in those countries where there are extreme 
shortages of doctors, or where people still pay medicine men 
and witch doctors for their incantations, or where medical 
care long has been used as a political football. In the latter 
case, let us learn well the lesson of medical unity. 

If we think that our freedoms are threatened here at home, 
let us consider the millions of people who already have been 
subjugated by authoritarian philosophies, or who are being 
victimized by constant, ruthless pressure and exploitation in 
the cold war between communism and democracy—a war 
that really can be won only by ideas, not by missiles or bombs. 

As physicians, our first obligation is, of course, to our pa- 
tients. But as members of the medical profession, our obliga- 
tion extends to all mankind. 

As American citizens, our first duty is to this country. But as 
members of a civilization which believes in the brotherhood 
of man, we also have a duty toward all men who yearn for 
freedom, dignity, peace and health. Physicians in America 
should never forget their responsibilities to all humanity or 
neglect their opportunities to promote the brotherhood of 
man. 

We physicians have a unique opportunity to provide a 
spark of leadership which can help bring the world closer to 
the dream of world brotherhood. If you do not feel the com- 
pulsion of that task, I can only remind you of the Sputniks, 
Explorers and Vanguards whirling overhead. They in them- 
selves are but the toys of grown men, compared with the 
potential engines of destruction which put them into orbit. 
If our alternative is destruction or a dream, the only sensible 
choice is to make the dream work. 

Medicine can play a vitally effective part in bringing reality 
to the dream of world peace. For medicine, despite the de- 
sigus of politicians or dictatczs, is above the harsh conflicts of 
ideologies and power politics. Medicine, like religion, speaks 
a universal language which passes all barriers of race, creed, 
color and nationality. Already, great work has been accom- 
plished by individuals, private organizations, medical associa- 
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tions and official agencies. In fact, the brightest chapter in the 
international story since World War II is that on health and 
medicine. This is no uncharted course; the way is well 
marked. 

San Francisco is a particularly appropriate place in which 
to stress the challenge of international cooperation. For it was 
here in 1945 that. the United Nations was formed and the 
first suggestion was made for establishment of a new inter- 
national health organization. Three years later the World 
Health Organization came into being. 

While the World Health Organization was going through 
its formative stages, the physicians of many countries were 
meeting informally to discuss the need for an international 
medical organization. As a result, the World Medical Associa- 
tion was officially established in September, 1947, with the 
American Medical Association as a founding member. 

Thus, both organizations—rooted in postwar ideals of world 
collaboration—have just recently completed their first decade 
of service. From the beginning, they have maintained close 
liaison with one another and with many additional interna- 
tional groups interested in various phases of medicine, health 
and general welfare. They are the main avenues for mobiliz- 
ing and coordinating world medical resources for the common 
good of humanity. 

Whereas the World Health Organization represents gov- 
ernments and the field of public health, the World Medical 
Association speaks for the medical profession. It now is com- 
posed of 53 national medical associations representing about 
half a million physicians throughout the world. Its principal 
objectives are to maintain the standards, ethics and traditions 
of medical practice; raise the standards of medical education; 
promote the mutual exchange of information and ideas among 
the physicians of the world; help raise the level of world 
health, and promote world peace. 

In pursuit of those objectives, the World Medical Asso- 
ciation has carried out a wide variety of activities. As just one 
example, in 1953 the World Medical Association sponsored 
the First World Conference on Medical Education. More than 
600 participants from over 60 countries and 127 universities 
and medical schools attended that London meeting, which 
focused attention on undergraduate medical education. The 
proceedings have been widely distributed throughout the 
world. The Second World Conference on Medical Education— 
spotlighting the theme of “Medicine as a Lifelong Study"— 
will be held next year in Chicago, where we of the American 
Medical Association will be hosts to our medical colleagues 
from other lands. 

Another new avenue of approach to help the cause of inter- 
national peace is the Medicine and Health Professions Com- 
mittee of the People-to-People Program, initiated last year 
by President Eisenhower. This program is designed to promote 
close contacts and friendships among individuals and groups 
who share professional, cultural and economic interests. It is 
based on the idea that if the people of the world could begin 
to know one another—to meet, talk, correspond and exchange 
visits—many of the world’s troubles would be over. We might 
then begin to use the knowledge of the atomic age for 
humanity, rather than in an attempt to destroy our civiliza- 
tion. 

American doctors, medical missionaries, nurses and tech- 
nicians—serving humanity in farflung parts of the world—are 
contributing immeasurably to this great cause. The work of 
some of them was beautifully reported last January in the 
March of Medicine telecast called “M.D. International.” They 
were described as unofficial American ambassadors of good 
will—men and women who are demonstrating the forceful 
good that lies in the basic brotherhood of man, who are re- 
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vealing our greatest hope for the future—man's humanity to 
man. 

President Eisenhower recently pointed out that the armed 
forces of the United States are only swpports for the much 
larger purpose of a just peace, and the advancement of human 
well-being at home and throughout the world. In the struggle 
for peace, he said, “the strength that endures rests with those 
who live in freedom.” And he added that “tyranny is too 
brittle—too insecurely based—too dependent upon force and 
brutality—too contrary to the hopes and ideals of humanity— 
to last over the long pull.” 

Physicians, alerted here and abroad, can do much to advance 
the cause of freedom and human well-being. For medicine, by 
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its very nature, speaks a universal language dedicated to 
scientific truth, humanitarian service, individual dignity and 
world peace. In medical science there are no secrets, no iron 
curtains, no cold war. To physicians everywhere, atomic 
energy means a new way of fighting disease, not a new way of 
conquering the world. Medicine exists to save life, not destroy 
it. 

The demands of these troubled times require that we per- 
form at only one level—owr very best. The time has come for 
medical statesmanship which will help point the way toward 
better health—and a better life—for all the peoples of the 
world. 


The Crisis In Family Law 


THE EROSION OF FAMILY STABILITY 
By ROBERT F. DRINAN, S.J., Dean of the Boston College Law School, Boston, Massachusetts 


Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Family Service Association of Greater Boston, May 20, 1958 


happy family is happy in the same way, but that every 

unhappy family is unhappy in a very different way. This 
simple but profound truth is the reason why every disturbed 
family needs and deserves lengthy and unique attention. It is 
one of the great achievements of this community and this 
nation that unhappy families can come to receive this unique 
attention from the 2400 professional workers throughout the 
nation associated with the Federated Family Service Associa- 
tions. But it is one of the most distressing features of our day 
that almost every third family—despite the marriage coun- 
seling services available to them—becomes so unhappy that 
its life together ends in divorce. 

The crisis which confronts us in the area of family life is 
one of concern to every segment of society. The members of 
the group “Divorcees Anonymous” try to persuade others 
not to duplicate their own mistakes. The divorcees in an or- 
ganization called “Parents Without Partners” attempt to share 
their wisdom with other parents who must raise a child with- 
out a mother or father. Even the legal profession, the reluct- 
ant partner in every divorce, has finally taken action on a 
national crisis with the establishment in February, 1958, of a 
new Section on Family Law within the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. 

In the first eight years after World War II, almost seven 
million men and women passed through the agonizing experi- 
ence of seeing the most serious and sacred relationship of life 
end in tragedy. Some nine or ten million children were in- 
volved in the 3.4 million divorces granted from 1946 to 1953. 
In fact, today every third or fourth child is a half-orphan, a 
person who does not live with both his parents. 

Nort every element in our society is agreed on the moral 
aspects of divorce, but everyone would agree with an editorial 
of the London Times which stated: “If divorce is no longer a 
disgrace, it remains a tragedy and for the children of the 
marriage a capital tragedy.” 

Regardless of how deeply any one or any group may feel 
about the right to be freed from the obligations of an un- 
happy marriage, everyone nonetheless admires and seeks to 
support that ideal of mutual marital affection abiding unto 
death which, until very recently, was the cherished ideal of 
everyone born into the Judaeo-Christian and American tra- 
dition. Nothing is more beautiful than that deep love which 
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abides in the hearts of a man and a woman who, despite all 
difficulties, remain united in heart and affection “for better 
or for worse, for richer, for poorer, in sickness and in health 
until death.” 

If the position of the Catholic Church on divorce appears 
to some as too adamant, it should be noted in all candor that 
the Catholic position was that of all Christian bodies until 
very, very recently. Independently, however, of the attitude of 
various churches on the possibility of a divorce in the face of 
the solemn words of Christ, “What God has put together let 
no man put asunder,” all religious groups are united in their 
desire to assist that vast multitude of men and women whose 
marriages and families are threatened with failure. All religious 
and civic groups are even more firmly committed to pro- 
tecting the children of broken homes; the crusade to help 
these unfortunate victims transcends every difference of re- 
ligion and faith. Indeed, it is probably the most urgent na- 
tional problem confronting America today. 

Sociologists are more and more supporting the conclusion 
that easy divorce in disregard of the well-settled traditions of 
the Western world has disastrous social and psychological 
effects. Recent sociological surveys show that frequently di- 
vorce tends to be such a psychosomatic shock that it reduces 
life expectancy, alters personality, increases the incidence of 
mental disease and promotes juvenile delinquency among the 
children of broken homes. In a recent ale of 330 college 
students from homes involved in a divorce, 60% of the youths 
said that they suffered a severe emotional shock at the dis- 
ruption of their family life. 

Despite the widespread erosion of family stability, all too 
little is being done in this area by the state or by the schools. 
One is reminded of Edmund Burke’s comment that evil grows 
because good men do nothing. It is no longer sufficient for the 
government to say that questions of marriage and its dissolu- 
tion belong to the home and the church. Marriage in America 
has become, as never before, a matter of the civil law, and it 
is the duty of government officials to supervise carefully the 
legal machinery which today grants almost automatic divorces 
upon trivial and even largely non-existing grounds. 


ORIGIN OF DIVORCE LAWS 


Before one can understand the present crisis in family law 
one must have some knowledge of the background and origin 
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of American divorce laws under which there are authorized 
each year more divorces than are granted in all the nations of 
Europe, Canada, and Japan taken together. 

In the year 1870 the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
underwent a revolution in its basic law. For the first time in 
the two and one-half centuries of the existence of this Com- 
monwealth divorce jurisdiction was granted to the judiciary, 
and seven specific grounds for divorce were established. From 
1630 to 1870 divorce in general was not allowed. In certain 
very rare instances during this period the J.egislature could 
grant an annulment or divorce but the judiciary had no juris- 
diction over marriage. This state of things was inherited from 
England where, both before the Reformation and after it, 
the ecclesiastical courts had jurisdiction over the formation and 
dissolution of the contract of marriage. The revolution which 
came about in Massachusetts in 1870 had already taken place 
in England in 1857 when Parliament had transferred juris- 
diction over marriage from the ecclesiastical courts to the 
judiciary and had ceded its own power to grant divorces to 
the civil tribunals. 

Why Massachusetts in 1870 altered its basic law on mar- 
riage so abruptly and so radically is not entirely clear. Nor is 
it clear why jurisdiction in divorce cases in Massachusetts 
came to rest principally in the probate court. What is even 
more difficult to understand is why the ecclesiastical procedure 
and grounds for granting separations (without the right to 
remarry) were taken over to be used in proceedings in which 
a complete release from the bond of matrimony was to be 
given. The fact is that this adversary procedure, borrowed 
from a very different legal proceeding, never really suited the 
legal contest in which two persons seek to rescind the contract 
of marriage. It has now come about as a matter of fact that 
the adversary proceeding, originally designed to make it 
difficult to get a divorce, is being abused and exploited in a 
tidal wave of uncontested divorces. 

Without recommending that the adversary procedure be 
discarded, one must face the fact that the law as presently 
constituted frequently renders the judge powerless even to 
attempt a reconciliation. If corroborated and uncontested evi- 
dence is submitted, the tribunal must grant a divorce if the 
statutory grounds are established. 

Many states and counties have been far more aware than 
Massachusetts of the inadequacies of the legal procedures 
borrowed from the ecclesiastical courts and applied to peti- 
tions for divorce. The District of Columbia, the city of Toledo, 
and several other areas have adopted a family court. What 
can be done to modernize the structure of Massachusetts’ legal 
machinery which seems to be inept and powerless in the face 
of a frontal attack on the home, the very heart of society? 
Or, more fundamentally, what can society do to reverse the 
trend to easy and needless divorce? Let us consider what can 
be done by the law and other social forces before the marriage 
is celebrated, during the life of the marriage, and after its 
dissolution. 


LEGAL REQUIREMENTS BEFORE MARRIAGE 

Ever since the American states became involved in the 
business of permitting and dissolving contracts of marriage 
they have had a strange role to play. The civil contract of 
marriage is tripartite—the state being the third party. But 
the American state has been very reluctant to place restrictions 
on the formation of the marriage contract. Only two require- 
ments are generally specified by law—a certain minimum age 
and a mandatory blood test. No investigation of probable re- 
sponsibility is entered into before the state gives permission 
to two people to enter into the most serious relationship of 
life on which, in all probability, new citizens will be totally 
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dependent. The average age at which people marry is now 
the lowest in American history—2/ for the man and 20 for 
the girl; divorce rates among those who marry quite young 
are significantly higher than for older age groups. Despite this 
situation, the American state does little if anything to tighten 
up the procedure by which it grants a license to start a 
family. It is easier to obtain permission to marry than it is 
to obtain a license to drive a car. 

Should the state take some action to prevent—if for no 
Other reason—the enormous expense to the state for the sup- 
port of the children of broken homes? Conceding that it is a 
controversial idea to suggest that the public schools introduce 
a course on marriage, such an idea might well be considered 
in view of the fact that if America does not want to commit 
social suicide someone, somewhere, somehow has to begin to 
revitalize the great ideals of family solidarity which until very 
recently were one of the noblest and almost universally ac- 
cepted values of the Judaeo or Christian tradition. Perhaps 
the school could teach those basic truths on which—let us 
hope—we are all still agreed—-the beauty of marital fidelity, 
the need for the harmonization of conflicting claims between 
spouses, and the enormous responsibility which parents have 
to supply a happy home for their children. If some may feel— 
quite understandably—that parents and not the schools should 
communicate these values to their children, then at least some 
state agency conld instruct parents in those basic essentials of 
true marriage which adolescents have a right to know. 

Although eighteen states (including Rhode Island) still 
allow consensual or common law marriage (wherein no cere- 
mony is required) the other states are often not significantly 
beyond this minimum level. The formulas read by officials in 
civil marriages do not always express the permanency of mar- 
riage nor do they have any of the majesty and solemnity ap- 
propriate for the most serious and sacred event of a couple's 
life. New Jersey recently followed the recommendation of its 
Governor's Commission on Marriage and adopted a 400 word 
formula which must be read by all civil authorities when they 
perform a marriage. This statement reiterates the basic and 
traditional American concept that the couple is being united 
by vows which endure “until death do them part.” 


ASSISTANCE TO COUPLES DURING MARRIAGE 


Bad economic conditions often precipitate a moral crisis in 
family life. Young couples are especially prone to get dis- 
couraged when they find that their financial status and their 
prestige in the community have deteriorated after their mar- 
riage. Crowded housing conditions, inadequate income for a 
growing family, and staggering expenses for medical care not 
infrequently conspire to disrupt a home. What can the state 
do in each of these three areas? 

Housing Conditions 

Surely it is an enormous scandal that the richest nation on 
the earth is pockmarked with vast urban slum areas which 
almost by their very nature erode family solidarity. Would it 
not be good sense for the state and federal governments to 
correct the conditions which promote divorce rather than pay 
for the disasters which result in the lives of deserted mothers 
and dependent children when their home is broken. 

Family Allowances 

Thirty-nine of the major nations of the world have a gov- 
ernmental system of family allowances under which a family 
receives a certain financial benefit as the number of its chil- 
dren increases. Senator Richard Neuberger’s recommendation 
for Congressional hearings on the advisability of this system 
for the United States should be acted on immediately. Perhaps 
the significantly lower divorce rates in England, Canada, Ger- 
many and other leading democracies is attributable in part to 
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their system of family allowances. The income tax deduction 
allowed to American parents for each additional child is in- 
adequate and does not give sufficient moral or financial sup- 
port to the promotion of the weakened family structure of 
the nation. 

Health Insurance 

In the late 1940's all political groups were committed to the 
idea that some type of federal aid was necessary to supple- 
ment and extend the medical care offered by the private in- 
surance plans. It was agreed by every element in the political 
spectrum that state aid of some type was needed at least for 
catastrophic and chronic sicknesses. 

In the past few years we have moved away from this shared 
conviction, and the fact is that some 70 million Americans 
have no medical insurance at all and seyeral more millions 
have very inadequate coverage. Staggering medical and hos- 
pital bills continue to form one of the major financial and 
moral problems in the family life of America. Divorce and 
delinquency—the twin threats of our age—can and do derive 
quite easily and perhaps inevitably from inadequate or too 
costly medical care. 


REFORMS AFTER SEPARATION OR DIVORCE 


For two or three generations now the American state, in 
disregard of a basic Judaeo-Christian tradition in our culture 
for nineteen centuries, has assumed that it may dissolve a 
marriage, allow the parties to re-marry and expect that every- 
one will live happily ever after. Unfortunately, marriages have 
a way of establishing a relationship which neither time nor 
the law can dissolve. A man and a woman by marriage pledge 
their lives to each other and to their children, and if one of 
the spouses desires to rescind this contract it is almost impos- 
sible to do so without hurting those who had a right to rely 
on the permanence of the marital agreement. Many divorced 
persons have to their sorrow discovered that they cannot sup- 
port two families, but the American state seems slow to learn 
this same lesson. 
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Our courts continue to allow a man to divorce his wife and 
remarry another by whom he will have children, although 
elementary common sense tells us that the children of both 
marriages cannot properly be cared for. The state, in other 
words, having allowed a man to make one contract to support 
his wife and children, allows him to make another contract 
actually inconsistent with his first contract. Who will execute 
the promises which the man made by his first contract of mar- 
riage? More and more the states, the counties, and private 
community organizations are obliged to fulfill the contractual 
obligations of husbands who have walked out on the solemn 
promises they made. 

The basic problem to resolve in this matter is the nature 
of the promise or contract which a husband makes to society 
when he marries and has children. New York State by statute 
and its doctrine of “divisible divorce” impliedly asserts that a 
man who married in New York State may not be freed of his 
obligations to his wife aid children even if he obtains a valid 
out-of-state divorce where no alimony or support is mentioned 
or where these are inadequate. In New York, unlike Massa- 
chusetts, a wife, whose husband leaves her and obtains a 
bargain-counter divorce in Miami or Reno, can obtain a 
separation support decree in New York which survives the 
out-of-state divorce. In other words, the state of New York 
has decreed that a man who marries makes commitments that 
are binding forever; no marriage can ever be legally dissolved 
as if it never existed. 

Some hard thinking must be done before the state continues 
the policy of easy divorce and easy re-marriage. In England the 
office of the King’s Proctor speaks in the name of the children 
involved in a divorce suit. No one speaks in Ame-ican courts 
for the children of a marriage who in all too many instances 
are penalized and even pauperized by the divorce of their 
parents and the careless policy of the state in granting the 
right to remarry to anyone who asks for it. 

Children of broken homes suffer not merely by the state's 
irresponsibility in allowing their parents to enter into incon- 
sistent contracts but also by the failure of the law to provide 
adequate legal machinery to resolve agonizing disputes about 
custody and visitation rights. In fairness to the children in- 
volved in these unfortuate intra-familial controversies, psy- 
chiatrists, social workers, and other experts should be fully 
available to share their wisdom in making decisions about the 
custody of children. 


CONCLUSION 

Such are but a very few of the possible, constructive things 
which society and the law could do before, during, and after 
the contract of marriage. Quite understandably the state is 
reluctant to enter into a field where it is so new and where the 
problems are so complex. The law, of course, is but one of the 
forces—perhaps one of the minor ones—by which society can 
hope to revitalize the idea of faithful, constant, abiding 
marital love. 

The founders of this nation looked on marriage as a life of 
dedication of a man and woman to each other; for our fore- 
fathers marriage meant a vow to love, not a rescindable 
promise to be in love. How can we re-instill that noble ideal? 
It will take an enormous effort on every level of society to 
check that decay and disintegration of family life which is 
the greatest threat to the spiritual security of the nation. It is 
up to the intellectual and spiritual leaders of our age of 
anxiety to study the new crisis that is upon us, to hammer out 
new laws, and to radiate new ideals. Time is running out. 
The forces of barbarism are at the gates. The very future of 
the nation depends upon what happens to the family life of 
our country during the next generation. 





